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Training in Public Administration 





For Technicians and Administrators 
In the Government Service 


By AMANDO M. DALISAY 


The Statistical Center 
University of the Philippines 








LITICAL AND economic dev- 
elopments in contemporary Phil- 
ippine history emphasize the import- 
ance of training in public administra- 
tion. Not only as a means of raising 
the standards of efficiency and res- 
ponsibility in public administration, 
the performance goals for which have 
been set by the more advanced indus- 
trialized countries, has the need for 
more intensive training come to the 
fore in recent years. More important 
to my mind is the significance of step- 
ping up the tempo of social and econo- 
mic development for the country as a 
whole under the conditions and envi- 
ronment of a wholly under-developed 
society. 


The desire of our people to main- 
tain a democratic system of govern- 
ment, the aspiration among the mass 
of our people to attain a level of liv- 
ing comparable to the best in this part 
of the world, and the desire to develop 
a public service responsive to our na- 
tional aspirations and ideals — all 
these underline the importance as well 
as the scope of training in public ad- 
ministration which our society must 


by necessity provide. According to 
Stene (1955), “the major problems of 
Philippine public administration may 
be summarized briefly as inadequate 
physical equipment, untrained and in- 
different personnel, obsolete proce- 
dures, and a general lack of confidence 
in subordinates and fellow workers. 
These shortcomings inevitably nourish 
one another and tend to result in over- 
centralization, duplication of effort, 
delay and high unit costs.”! These 
problems must of course be taken in- 
to account in any attempt to improve 
our public service. 


However, the most important consi- 
deration in any training program, the 
primary aim of which is to improve 
and strengthen public administration 
in this country, is the importance of a 
competent and efficient public service 
in the operation of the government, 
the coordination of governmental ef- 
forts as these relate to public adminis- 
tration in general and to the develop- 


1 Edwin O. Stene, “New developments in 
Philippine public administration”, Public Ad- 
nistration in the Philippines, Manila: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, U.P., 1955, 
Chapter 17. 
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ment program in particular, and the 
embodiment of the nationalistic spirit 
in all activities of the government 
service, whether operational or dev- 
elopmental. Public service may ope- 
rate effectively and efficiently from 
the standpoint of management con- 
siderations alone. The public service 
may also be an efficient tool in the 
prosecution of a development pro- 
gram, Yet the dynamic aspect of 
nationalism and all that it entails in 
day-to-day activities of the various so- 
cial groups may be entirely overlooked, 
if not totally forgotten. 


I have attempted in this paper to 
present the importance of training in 
public administration from three prin- 
cipal standpoints; namely, (a) the 
significance of management training 
as a fundamental aspect of public ad- 
ministration in all branches of the 
government, (b) the need for coordi- 
nation of essential activities in connec- 
tion with the participation of each 
action agency and/or policy-making 
body in the overall development effort, 
and (c) the emphasis of nationalism 
in the training for public administra- 
tion. 


I 


As I have emphasized in several 
public discussions, public administra- 
tion, not unlike the administration of 
any private individual firm, is con- 
cerned mainly with the application of 
basic principles of management to 
governmental programs and activities. 
These consist in planning, execution, 
supervision, and evaluation of any 
activity concerned with government 
administration. Any training program 
for technicians and administrators in 
the government service must therefore 


cover these principal phases or aspects 
of management. If the desire is to at- 
tain efficiency in administration, the 
capacity and ability to perform in any 
branch of the public service must of 
necessity depend upon the considera- 
tion of these management aspects. 


The scope and level of training for 
each group of technicians and adminis- 
trators must of course depend upon 
the level of service and the functions 
that are to be discharged by each 
agency of the government. Neverthe- 
less, it must be emphasized that for 
any level of training, the scope with 
respect to the various aspects of man- 
agement must be comprehensive. The 
type and amount of training should of 
course be adjusted to the background 
and the preparation of the technicians 
and administrators receiving the 
training. 


Training in management as applied 
to the public service would involve ad- 
vanced training within the country or 
fellowships to foreign universities or 
training centers. Another approach 
would be in-service training within an 
agency or among several agencies co- 
operating with one another. Advanced 
training may be provided by each 
agency through a programmed system 
of training for exceptional or merit- 
orious individuals, or group of indivi- 
duals, pursued over a number of years. 
From the standpoint of the govern- 
ment as a whole, it is always desirable 
to have a program of training under a 
system of pensionadoships or fellow- 
ships which will fill the deficiency in 
key personnel in technical and admin- 
istrative positions. This fellowship 
program may be supplemented by an 
in-service training program for short 
duration given annually or periodically 
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as the need for such training may 
warrant. 


There are many advantages in pro- 
viding this form of training for the 
public service as a whole. Among 
these the most important to my mind 
are the following: 


1. A system of advanced training 
leads to the selection of the best talent 
in the public service and ensures that 
such talent is given the necessary sti- 
mulus and encouragement. 


2. A permanent or consistent prog- 
ram of training accompanied by a sys- 
tem of retirement ensures to the rank 
and file public servants that merit- 
orious and competent performance 
would be rewarded, either in the form 
of advancement through fellowship 
training here or abroad, or in addi- 
tional remuneration, or both. 


3. A system of selection is developed 
through which merit, intelligence, and 
steadfastness in the job are considered 
as principal factors in the advance- 
ment and remuneration of qualified 
personnel engaged in public adminis- 
tration. 


4. In the long run, the practice of 
employing unqualified personnel or 
those who are recommended merely 
for political considerations is mini- 
mized, if not totally eliminated. 


On the whole, proper training in the 
various aspects of public manage- 
ment would promote efficiency in the 
public service and stimulate the dev- 
elopment of high morale among the 
rank and file of our public servants. 


II 


Training in public administration is 
however not only essential to the 
achievement of high-level efficiency in 


the public service. It is also indispen- 
sable to the coordination of all activi- 
ties vital to social and economic de- 
velopment of the country. As Zinkin 
(1956) aptly puts it, “... in Asia to- 
day without good civil servants little 
development is possible which is not 
foreign. One can have the oil produc- 
tion of Saudi Arabia with no bureau- 
cracy at all, but the Indian Five-Year 
Plans require the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice.’”? 


Trained public servants are the ba- 
sic means by which any program of 
development in this country could be 
implemented efficiently. To my mind, 
the growth and development of an 
honest, competent, and dedicated pub- 
lic service are the prerequisites to 
successful economic development. This 
is so, not only because of the peculiar 
conditions and environment in an un- 
der-developed economy like ours but al- 
so because the fundamental tasks of 
program planning, prosecution and 
evaluation are highly technical and 
indubitably require technical knowl- 
edge and competence. Hence, the im- 
portance of training for both techni- 
cians and administrators. 


The technicians must be cognizant 
of all the requirements and the respon- 
bilities of development planning and 
execution. The administrators must 
know the limits of feasibility of the 
various programs involved as well as 
the capacities, potentialities and defi- 
ciencies of the human and other re- 
sources with which they must work. 
In this regard, the responsibility of 
the Institute of Public Administration 
and related institutions is great. To 


2 Maurice Zinkin, Development of Free 
Asia, Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, Inc., 
1956, p. 92. 
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realize the objectives of the five-year 
economic pian, it is obviously not 
enough to ensure its approval by the 
Congress and secure the necessary 
funds for its implementation. A train- 
ing program must be inaugurated 
which will provide, in the short and in 
the long run, competent economic 
planners and executives. 


Quite apart from the many activities 
concerned with the implementation of 
the development program, the coor- 
dination of the activities within an 
action agency and among the various 
action agencies of the government is 
a fundamental function. This will in- 
volve, on the one hand, the establish- 
ment of the necessary staff work in 
each of the action agencies and the 
development of proper coordination 
and evaluation in the central planning 
agency, the National Economic Coun- 
cil; on the other, the training for 
staff work, coordination, and evalua- 
tion. I shall concern myself briefly 
with the latter. 


Training for staff work is the 
primary responsibility of the state 
university, particularly of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. This 
requires advanced training in econo- 
mics and the related social sciences, 
with emphasis on economics as the 
primary coordinating social science. It 
will involve a comprehensive training 
program embracing economics, politi- 
cal science and law, statistical method- 
ology, and sociology and social anthro- 
pology. While a portion of this is now 
covered by the present program of the 
Institute of Public Administration, the 
principal aspects will be provided for 
in the proposed Institute of Economic 
Development and Research, which 


will be interdisciplinary and _ inter- 
departmental in nature and scope. 


In addition, in-service training on 
the professional and sub-professional 
levels in the different departments will 
emphasize their role in social and eco- 
nomic development and reorient their 
staffs to the fundamental responsibi- 
lities and tasks of program execution. 
The training programs now being con- 
ducted in some of the action agencies, 
particularly the ACCFA and similar 
organizations, are along these lines. 
Similar approaches by other agencies, 
such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources and the 
Department of Commerce and Industry 
would undoubtedly strengthen their 
present staffs and assist them toward 
a better appreciation of their vital 
responsibility in this country’s overall 
development effort. 


These brief comments cannot pos- 
sibly cover the whole range of public 
administration training reoriented to 
the purposes of development. How- 
ever, we cannot overemphasize the 
significance of such training to the 
growth of what has always been called 
in India the “steel frame.” The civil 
service is vital to our development and, 
again to quote Zinkin, “It must repre- 
sent the accumulated experience of 
what can be done and what cannot, of 
what the public will stand for and 
what it will not, of what can be pushed 
down the throats of an unwilling 
minority with the force at Govern- 
ment’s disposal and what it will 
not....”? In this country, the civil serv- 
ice will continue to be the guardian of 
the merit system and the best of the 
traditions in the public service. We 
should preserve it this way. 


Aga 
dé 


3 Maurice Zinkin, op. cit, p. 
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More important than efficiency and 
the contribution of the public service 
to the attainment of development goals 
is the infusion of the nationalistic 
spirit among the rank and file of our 
public servants. This is the “passion 
for the country’s advance,” without 
which competence and efficiency in the 
public service could lead to the benefit 
of only a few and the concentration of 
power in a bureaucracy. For without 
dynamic nationalism and the con- 
comitant ideals of the general welfare 
incarnate in a dedicated public service, 
the balanced growth of our young Re- 
public is well nigh impossible. Worse 
yet, the growth of democratic institu- 
tions in our environment will be in 
jeopardy. 


Our past history is replete with the 
exemplary activities and sacrifices of 
men and women who placed the inter- 
ests of public welfare above their per- 
sonal interests. Our heroes and mar- 
tyrs have been enshrined in the hearts 
of our countrymen not only because 
they rose above the level of their fel- 
lows in response to the strategic de- 
mands of their own times, but also 
because — perhaps more important — 
they submerged their individual wel- 
fare to that of our own people. Their 
passion for the country’s advance do- 
minated their life activities and im- 
pelled them to greater sacrifices, even 
of their lives, so that our people could 
move forward on the path to progress. 


Today, more than in the revolution- 
ary days and in the Commonwealth 
period, our people need to emulate the 
example of our heroes. More than 
ever, our key men in the public service 
must, by example and precept, rede- 
dicate themselves to the ideals of our 


heroes and patriots. The rank and 
file of our men in public administra- 
tion will benefit immensely from con- 
stant reminders of the invaluable 
sacrifices of those who fought and 
died that the present generation and 
those following might enjoy the boon 
of freedom and the rights of free men. 


In the supreme task of nation build- 
ing, we have to draw upon the talents 
and energies of all our people. But in 
order to harness such talents and 
energies for the common welfare, 
we need key men in the public service 
especially trained and dedicated to eli- 
cit popular understanding and enthu- 
siasm for the things that will make 
this country grow — for those activi- 
ties that will make our nation great. 
The motivating force for this work, its 
follow-up and its eventual fruition is 
nationalism — our feeling of oneness; 
our willingness to exert ourselves to 
make our nation strong and indivisi- 
ble; our passion to make the country 
advance — to greater heights of free- 
dom, culture, and distinction. 


The embodiment of our nationalism 
and of our own culture is the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. Not that it 
has a monopoly of virtues or of special 
privileges. But the University is es- 
pecially charged with the propagation 
of our national ideals and the cultiva- 
tion of those virtues that will make 
the country grow and prosper. It is 
therefore a principal responsibility of 
the University not only to train com- 
petent and honest administrators and 
technicians, but also to infuse in them 
a spirit of dedication and service in 
the interest of the country’s develop- 
ment and progress. The University 
must make the spirit of our heroes and 
martyrs live again in our youth. The 
same spirit must be the lubricating oil 
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of our public administration; nay, it 
must be the raison d’etre of an effi- 
cient and dependable Philippine civil 
service. 


Nationalism in our public adminis- 
tration is not so much a concept or 
ideal as it is a matter of practice. 
Nobody engaged in the administration 
of economic controls or in the immi- 
gration service can ignore the day-to- 
day challenge to his nationalism. The 
situation is quite as vivid in the for- 
eign service, in the defense and secur- 
ity services, in monetary and credit 
controls, and in taxation and fiscal ad- 
ministration. To neglect nationalism 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
or in the administration of our defense 
and security forces is a crime second 
to none. To ignore it in economic 
planning and the application, among 
others, of credit and exchange controls 
is to dim the chances of our national 
survival. 


But for our nationalism to be the 





motivating force as well as the prac- 
tical tool in our country’s develop- 
ment, it must not be allowed to deterio- 
rate to the rabid and destructive na- 
tionalism of the totalitarian regimes 
nor to the narrow and militant nation- 
alism of the communist type. Phil- 
ippine nationalism, with its inherit- 
ance and tradition of Western liberal 
nationalism, must continue to grow in 
line with the liberal concepts of de- 
mocracy and freedom. Dynamic Fili- 
pinism must look both inward and out- 
ward. It must not be provincial, but 
must recognize “‘the fact that national 
freedom can only be secured by a vo- 
luntary pooling of sovereignties, in a 
regional, and ultimately a world, con- 
text.’’! In this way, the inculcation of 
Filipino nationalism in the _ public 
service will be compatible with the 
new world order of independent states 
based on the rule of law. 


4 John Bowle, The Nationalist Idea, Lon- 
don: Ampersand, Inc., 1955 p. 62. 


Administration — A Human Problem 


Administration like most things is, in the final analysis, a human problem — 


to 
in 


deal with human beings, not with some statistical data. 
understanding. But there is the danger that pure administrators at the top 
not so much at the bottom, because they come into contact with human beings 
may come to regard human beings as mere abstractions. 


Statistical data helps 


— Jawaharlal Nehru, “An Address” Indian 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol. I 
No. 1, (Jan.—Mar. 1955). p. 4. 


Developing Administrative Leadership* 


By CaRLos P. RAMOS 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


N MY RECENT tour of South- 

east Asia to make arrangements 
for the coming Asian Conference on 
Public Administration, I visited sever- 
al newly established institutes of pub- 
lic administration. I was happy to learn 
that our activities at the IPA in Ma- 
nila are fairly well known and highly 
regarded in these other countries. “But 
of course,” they say, “your institute 
is older than ours.” And it is older to 
be sure. The Institute at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines was established 
in 1952, a whole year or two ahead of 
the others. 


The question of developing adminis- 
trative leadership is a key point in the 
program of training at the Institute 
of Public Administration. The condi- 
tions prevailing in government and the 
country as a whole in 1952 could not 
have been more appropriate, or more 
significant for the starting of such an 
institution. Disorder was prevalent in 
the hinterlands; politics in the worst 
sense of the term, and graft and cor- 
ruption were openly evident, even pre- 
valent, in the government services. 
The earlier groups of American pro- 


* From lecture delivered before the Far 
East Public Administration Advisors Confe- 
rence of the United States International Co- 
operation Administration, Dec. 2, 1957. 


fessors and specialists who came .to 
operate the Institute under the con- 
tract with the University of Michigan 
had quite a challenge to meet and an 
enormous task to perform. Reorien- 
tation in line with better administra- 
tive leadership in government was an 
objective. Executive development 
courses, as well as first line supervi- 
sory courses, were undertaken. The 
training program of the Institute of 
Public Administration began to take 
shape. 


That contract. expired on June 15, 
1956. During the period of contract 
a program of graduate and under- 
graduate academic instruction, in-serv- 
ice training, research and consultation 
services was organized and put into 
operation. 


As an academic unit of the Univer- 
sity, the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration is unique in that it is intimate- 
ly concerned with public affairs and 
governmental operations. Teaching is 
only one important aspect of its prog- 
ram. The Institute endeavors also to 
provide services to the government, to 
organizations of public officials, to 
individuals desiring to prepare them- 
selves for the public service, to scho- 
lars in public administration and in 
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the social sciences, as well as to others 
who have an interest in better public 
administration. On the aggregate, 
therefore, much more time than is 
spent in teaching is devoted to the 
training of government training offi- 
cers, to technical assistance for the 
promotion of in-service training in the 
various agencies and local govern- 
ments, to the professional support of 
organizations of public officials, to re- 
search and consultation, and to libra- 
ry and inter-departmental reference 
service for students and public offi- 
cials. In view of the variety of services 
provided by the Institute and the res- 
ponsibilities involved in the conduct of 
its program, we feel that we must 
constantly plan, evaluate, and improve 
our program. 


After the departure of our American 
colleagues in June, 1956, we therefore 
proceeded to reassess our role and di- 
rection. To guide us in this crucial pe- 
riod of transition, our staff members 
prepared and submitted individual pa- 
pers setting forth their ideas regard- 
ing the program and goals of the In- 
stitute. Out of discussions on these 
papers, an official statement of prog- 
ram and goals was produced.! 


Leadership and Philippine Culture 


I should like to discuss here an 
element of fundamental importance 
that has served as an obstacle in our 
efforts at developing administrative 
leadership in this country. Principles 
and techniques of effective administra- 
tive leadership have been studied in- 


1 Carlos P. Ramos “Program and Goals 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines,” 1 Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration, 1-4 (Jan. 
1957) 


tensively in the United States, West- 
ern Europe and the British Common- 
wealth Nations. A problem arises 
when ideas developed from those stu- 
dies are to be adapted and applied in 
a markedly different culture. 


The Filipino people represent a mix- 
ture of western cultural influences su- 
perimposed upon an oriental agrarian 
mode of living. Other Asiatic nations 
reflect similar mixtures, some of them 
far less westernized than the Philip- 
pines. The traditional social character- 
istics affect leadership behavior and 
leadership acceptance in ways that are 
“foreign” to Western industrial and 
governmental systems. 


For example, leadership involves a 
reciprocal relationship. To be a lead- 
er one must have a following, and so 
we must consider why people follow 
one person more willingly than 
another. Studies in the Philippines 
indicate that willingness to recognize 
and accept leadership depends in part 
upon family ties, common geographic 
backgrounds and relative social status.” 
Workers often prefer to follow rela- 
tives, especially relatives of higher 
social status than themselves; and a 
Visayan, for example, would tend to 
follow another Visayan more willingly 
than he would an Ilocano. 


The results of the recent elections in 
the Philippines seem to confirm this 
hypothesis. An examination of the 
voting strength carried by the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President elect, for 
instance, indicate interestingly that 


2 See Willis E. Sibley, “Leadership in a 
Philippine Barrio”, 1 Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, 154-160 (April 1957) ; 
and Vicente Encarnacion, Jr., “Types of Au- 
thority in a Benguet Village”, 1 Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration 379-391 
(Oct. 1957) 
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President Garcia polled unsatisfactorily 
in Manila and in most other places in 
Luzon. The heavy voting in his fa- 
vor occurred in the Visayas where he 
comes from. Vice Presidential candi- 
date Laurel, under the same ticket, 
was quite popular in Batangas, in 
Southern Luzon, the home region of 
his family. Vice President elect Ma- 
capagal, of the opposition party, how- 
ever, was especially strong in Pam- 
panga and other provinces of Central 
and Northern Luzon, his home region. 


Perhaps the geographic and family 
preferences are associated with a hope 
for preferential treatment, but they 
cannot be disregarded; and the ele- 
ment of social status certainly must 
be taken into account in a program de- 
signed to develop administrative lead- 
ership. 


Behind the need for attention to so- 
cial and familial status is an important 
difference between the modern west- 
ern concept of leadership and the older 
oriental-agrarian concept. To the west- 
erner the rationale of leadership jus- 
tification rests solely on its functional 
value — the achievement of objectives 
of organized effort. To the older agra- 
rian cultures, on the other hand, so- 
cial status is regarded as an end in 
itself. It is considered a part of the 
“natural social order’; and the person 
who has acquired status is assumed, 
by himself and by others, to have a 
right to use authority and to exercise 
leadership for the preservation of that 
social status. 


As I stated earlier, our Philippine 
culture is a mixture of western ideas 
and the traditional local ideology. 
When we speak of administrative lead- 
ership we are speaking of a western 
concept, for the very term implies 


leadership for the purpose of fulfilling 
certain predetermined objectives. The 
leader is effective to the degree that 
he can induce others to cooperate in 
the direction of the organization’s 
functional purposes. But if he is able 
to do that because of an understanding 
of family ties, geographic backgrounds, 
and the outward symbols of social 
status, he enhances his functional use- 
fulness as well. Even the Western 
cultures recognize the importance of 
social status symbols, though in a 
somewhat different sense than I have 
in mind, perhaps. 


While the social traditions are fac- 
tors that should be kept in mind in the 
development of leadership, they also 
suggest one of the major obstacles to 
be hurdled in developing administra- 
tive leadership in our area of the 
world. The social status system sim- 
ply does not provide an adequate sup- 
ply of potential leaders to fill the needs 
of a developing industrial society. As 
a result we experience a wide gap, a 
leaderless vacuum, between the “top 
brass” and the rank and file workers. 
A few leaders with recognized social 
status, or with a long background of 
preparation under an earlier colonial 
system, find it necessary, and per- 
chance personally convenient, to hold 
onto as many of the guidelines as 
they possibly can, and to withhold au- 
thority and responsibility from their 
subordinates. The excuse is that the 
subordinates at middle management 
levels are inexperienced and inade- 
quately trained; but the effect is that 
the latter will never get the necessary 
developmental experience. 


It is at this middle management le- 
vel that we see the greatest need for 
developing administrative leadership; 
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and it is this bracket of governmental 
employees that has been the objective 
of the Institute’s program of in-serv- 
ice training throughout the govern- 
ment service, by means of its training 
of training officers. Yet effective de- 
velopment through responsible expe- 
rience is handicapped by the inability 
of those at higher levels to understand 
the effects of their own exclusivistic 
behaviors. We now need to convey to 
the high level administrators the im- 
portance of developing executive com- 
petence and leadership. 


Thus, while recognizing the role of 
social status as a factor in administra- 
tive leadership, we must seek to broad- 
en the opportunities to acquire status, 
and ultimately to shift the basis of ac- 
quiring status from one of a tradition- 
al ascriptive system to that of func- 
tional usefulness and achievements. 


Changing Emphasis of Training 


The program of the Institute for 
training within government has passed 
through two main phases. We are 
now entering a third phase, that of 
executive development, thus complet- 
ing one cycle. 


Phase I (April, 1953-September, 
1954) emphasized direct training of 
government officials and employees 
under a limited number of training 
courses ranging from library work- 
shops to executive development con- 
ferences. This program, which re- 
sulted in the training of about 3,000 
officers and employees, served as an 
excellent stimulant, and it was neces- 
sary in the beginning for demonstra- 
tion purposes. But as it developed 
it gave rise to obvious difficulties. 
For one thing, the indiscrimate 


selection of those to be trained, 
and the employment of canned train- 
ing materials prepared without regard 
to training needs of either the agen- 
cies concerned or the employees to be 
trained, produced results rather of 
negative character in some cases. For 
another thing, the direct centralized 
training made impossible the expan- 
sion of the training program to cover 
the great mass of governmental em- 
ployees in the various services at both 
the national and local government le- 
vels. This made necessary the transi- 
‘ion to the second phase of the Insti- 
tute’s program. 


Phase II (May, 1955 to the present), 
or the decentralized phase, involved 
mainly the training of carefully select- 
ed officials in the different services 
with a view to their developing in- 
service training programs suited to 
agency needs to cover all supervisors 
and through these all subordinate em- 
ployees in government. Eight succes- 
sive groups, with a total of nearly 250 
training officers from national agen- 
cies and the various local governments, 
completed the eight-week course. These 
training officers represent more than 
one half of all government agencies, 
cities and provinces in the Philippines. 
Inasmuch as the entities of govern- 
ment represented by training officers 
are the major ones, one might say that 
no less than two-thirds of the total 
personnel in the Philippine govern- 
ment payrolls now have the services of 
an Institute graduate available to 
them. The training concept has taken 
solid roots in government. More and 
more requests from the agencies for 
the training of additional personnel as 
training officers are being received by 
the Institute, and many have been 
turned back for failure to meet the 
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qualifying standards under the course. 
A Government Training Officers’ As- 
sociation was organized privately by 
those that had constituted the first 
group of graduates from the Institute 
course. Training activities had become 
widespread and it seemed desirable to 
continue turning out additional groups 
of training officers. 


However, at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute staff some three months ago, it 
was decided that rather than overdo 
a good thing, it was time that the 
staff should take a closer look into 
the results of the Institute program 
under the second phase, with a view 
to assessing as accurately as possible 
the effects of the program in the agen- 
cies of the government. Critical eval- 
uation was the primary objective. 
Nine members of the staff of the In- 
stitute organized into four teams to 
undertake field surveys of training 
activities covering some 92 national 
agencies, 13 cities and 24 provinces. 
Evaluation questionnaires and other 
materials were carefully prepared by 
the Research and In-service Training 
staffs, and the teams proceeded first 
to visit 37 provinces and cities and 
two or three municipalities. The 
survey of the local governments has 
been completed, and the reports of the 
various teams on the provinces and 
cities are now undergoing analysis. 
The survey of training in the national 
government agencies and the city of 
Manila is currently in progress. 


Meanwhile we feel that the shift toa 
third phase in the growth of training 
at the Institute is justified by demands 
of the general conditions. There is need 
to launch this phase in order to as- 
sure the attainment of the following 
principal objectives: 


1. To assure more consolidation and 
more effective utilization of train- 
ing assistance already rendered 
to many scattered offices in dif- 
ferent fields throughout the gov- 
ernment. 


2. To hasten accomplishment of 
needed administrative reform in 
government operations. 


38. To place the major responsibili- 
ties for accurate appraisal of gov- 
ernment needs and requirements 
upon trained leadership, thereby 
insuring greater awareness of the 
effective utilization of technical 
assistance from whatever source 
it may come. 


4. To secure added assurance for 
obtaining a sharp focus for the 
central idea that underlies public 
management — the stability of 
government together with the 
ability to effectively serve the 
needs of the people and continue 
to foster democratic conditions. 

New Targets: Higher Aim 
We are well pleased of course with 

our successes. But nothing would in- 
sure the failure of a training program 
more certainly than a complacent at- 
titude that all is well and should con- 
tinue as it is. We have shifted our em- 
phasis in the past on the basis of self- 
criticism. We will continue to main- 
tain a sharp lookout for evidences of 
shortcomings and for possibilities of 
new advances. What problems and 
what possibilities are in evidence at 
the present time? I can see four ma- 
jor problem areas, all of them related 
to the development of stronger leader- 
ship at the upper middle levels of 
administration. 
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1. As I said earlier, we have devoted 
considerable effort to the training of 
first line supervisors. The effort has 
been appreciated, but time and again 
these trainees have volunteered the 
advice that “you should train our 
chiefs.” The chiefs, in turn, have ex- 
pressed their full support of in-service 
training, but have essentially assumed 
the positions of on-lookers rather than 
participants in the program. In as far 
as training for themselves is concern- 
ed, no doubt many feel, quite natural- 
ly, that in view of their long expe- 
riences and successes already achieved 
they are no longer in need of training. 


The problem is a difficult one. Train- 
ing can be effective only for those who 
desire it. The Institute on its own 
cannot demand that higher officials 
submit to training. Yet the widespread 
support of advanced management by 
American and British business, and 
even by leaders of business in the 
Philippines, suggests that training and 
progress go hand in hand. There have 
been requests from executives in gov- 
ernment for a similar program. It is 
our intention to carry through this 
proposition. As a matter of fact, we 
are in the process of planning an ex- 
ecutive development program for the 
Philippine government. 


2. Closely related to the problem of 
higher level training is the need for 
more integration of training with ad- 
ministrative management. I refer 
again to the welcome support that is 
given to in-service training by admi- 
nistrative leaders. Philippine public 
officials are training conscious. Un- 


fortunately they seem to take the 
view too often that training is some- 
thing that can go on outside of man- 
agement. 


Training is a part of man- 


agement. Beyond certain limits effect- 
ive management is possible only to the 
degree that it operates through the 
use of training techniques and the re- 
alization that training is more import- 
ant than commands and directives, re- 
wards and disciplinary threats or ac- 
tions, or even the institution of syste- 
matic work procedures. The adminis- 
trator needs to be a training officer, 
not for the purpose of holding classes 
or giving lectures to trainees, but in 
order that he can recognize and apply 
the training aspects of his manage- 
ment function. Again we hope to de- 
velop an executive training program 
that will point in the direction of these 
objectives. 


3. Another related problem is the 
coordination of training activities with 
other staff and management functions, 
such as the work analysis and im- 
provement services and the promotion 
and selection policies at higher levels 
of administration. Because of the new- 
ness of the services we have not yet 
established a clear understanding of 
the respective roles of the Training Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Civil Service, 
the Management Division of the Bud- 
get Commission and the In-Service 
Training Division of the Institute of 
Public Administration. I don’t mean 
by this reference that there should be 
a clearly prescribed division of func- 
tions. Rather than a division of res- 
ponsibilities I hope to see a coopera- 
tive plan whereby all will work to- 
gether toward common objectives. And 
it is also important, very important, 
that the promotion and selection poli- 
cies of the government agencies be 
geared to the training program in such 
a way as to insure the careful selection 
and adequate preparation of those who 





are moved into positions of high res- 
ponsibilities. 


4. The last point I mentioned sug- 
gests the importance of a proper “cli- 
mate” at the top. In the words of 
a prominent American business lead- 
er, “the extent to which authority real- 
ly is delegated down the line’, the way 
top management “accepts the fact that 
development is a problem for it, too,” 
the clarity of lines of organization, the 
way policies and goals are set, and 
the frankness of communication from 
the top down — all of these are the 
real essentials to an effective develop- 
ment of administrative leadership.’ 
The conclusion follows necessarily that 
training is experience, in that one must 
have opportunities to try his wings, 
to learn by his mistakes as well as 
by his successes, and to observe the 
reactions of others to his responsible 
behavior. It does not follow, I hasten 
to add, that all experience is training; 
for I can imagine nothing more des- 
tructive to the development of leader- 
ship capacities than long and diligent 
experience in routine activities that 
neither challenge one’s skill at deci- 
sion making nor threaten one’s sense 
of personal security. 


Obviously, then, a complete program 
for the development of administrative 
leadership must include not only the 
careful planning and direction of train- 
ing courses for officials at the higher 
administrative levels but also the infil- 
tration of a climate of training con- 
sciousness into all areas of administra- 
tive operation. If such be the end pur- 
poses, then the Institute of Public Ad- 


3 Garret L. Bergen, “The Career System 
in Business,” 14 Public Administration Re- 
view 165-169 (Summer 1954). 
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ministration has a difficult and chal- 
lenging role to say the least. 


In my opinion the policy adopted 
by the Government Advisory Board 
on In-Service Training in September 
of 1954 is adequate to cover the re- 
quirements of an upward extension of 
training services. What is needed is an 
intensification of attention to upper 
level executive development and an 
adaptation of training techniques to 
include that area of attention. It will 
also include the assistance of research 
personnel to insure the adequacy and 
suitability of materials. 


Training Philosophy, Objectives and 
Methods 


What, then, will be the underlying 
philosophy and the specific objectives 
of such an expanded program? 


First, the program should seek to 
build a better understanding of the 
contemporary Philippine community 
and of the forces that are shaping or 
reshaping it. Too often we assume that 
we understand our own people, and on 
the basis of this assumption we deal 
with them in a habitual and some- 
what thoughtless manner. We are too 
apt to assume that behaviors that we 
perceive are characteristic of our peo- 
ple, whereas they may be nothing more 
than characteristic responses to the 
way in which rank and file workers 
are treated by their leaders. In other 
words, we need to know more about 
why our community is what it is and 
why its people behave as they do. 


This suggestion leads to the second 
objective: that we need to develop a 
better understanding of how basic at- 
titudes, traditions and practices in pub- 
lic administration may promote or re- 
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tard the economic and social progress 
of our nation. Rare is the public offi- 
cial, I am sure, who would deliberately 
engage in practices that he knows to 
be detrimental to the general welfare 
of his people. If he does engage in 
such practices, it is more probable that 
he knows of no other ways, or that 
he feels that “after all my little task 
is so unimportant that what I do has 
no effect on the national welfare.” If 
he can be made to understand better 
the great forces that are influenced 
by small details, he will surely become 
a more conscientious and more respon- 
sible administrator. 


Hence we have the third objective: 
to build an attitude of a greater sense 
of purpose at high levels — or, to put 
it in another way, to develop a profes- 
sional sense of responsibility in public 
administration. Again I hasten to 
point out that I am not accusing our 
administrative leaders of irresponsibi- 
lity. Rather I mean to say that be- 
cause they regard their work as jobs 
more than as great professional ven- 
tures, they are too often not imbued 
with the deep sense of purpose that 
would lead them to seek a better un- 
derstanding of the Philippine commu- 
nity, a fuller realization of the effects 
of their own behaviors, and a greater 
enthusiasm for the end purposes of 
the activities that they are directing. 


The need for a fuller understanding 
of the effects of one’s own behavior 
leads to the fourth objective in the 
development of administrative leader- 
ship; namely, a better understanding 
of human group behavior and of group 
responses to the behavior of others. 
In part this objective is closely related 
to the objective of understanding the 
Philippine community; in part it is 


broader in that it relates to more 
general human characteristics. In 
either case, the official who can anti- 
cipate with a high degree of accuracy 
the reactions of others, and especially 
of employee groups, to his own be- 
havior, will have a greater awareness 
of his own role, will make fewer mis- 
takes, and will achieve greater power 
through the group than will the offi- 
cial who assumes that he exerts little 
influence over subordinates except 
through the use of commands, disci- 
plinary action and threats of discipline. 


A fifth objective in a leadership de- 
velopment program, and one which 
also influences the effectiveness of 
all the other objectives, is to improve 
diagnostic and problem solving skills of 
administrators and supervisors. Here 
again we may encounter the feeling 
that the experienced official needs no 
further training in problem solving, 
because he has faced problems repeat- 
edly for many years. But long expe- 
rience does not of itself produce prob- 
lem solving skills any more than sleep- 
ing on a book produces reading ability. 
Developmental experience must be test- 
ed, challenged and reexamined continu- 
ously. And there is no one among 
us who has achieved such a high 
degree of administrative skill that he 
cannot be trained further. In fact the 
official who feels that he needs no 
further training is apt to be the one 
who has learned the least from his ex- 
periences. 


There is a final objective of an ad- 
ministrative development program, 
therefore: to make management train- 
ing conscious — conscious of the im- 
portance of training as a means to im- 
proved administration; conscious of 
management’s own responsibility for 
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training; and conscious of the fact 
that everyone can benefit from train- 
ing, including top management officials 
themselves. 


What programs and what methods 
of training are called for in the pro- 
motion of these objectives? As I said 
earlier I feel that the methods that 
have been used by the IPA have been 
on the whole successful. But, like 
management itself, we must constantly 
seek improvements and must seize 
upon every opportunity to evaluate 
what we have done and to search for 
new and better methods. 


What is needed for the development 
of administrative leadership is the ex- 
pansion and intensification of present 
programs rather than a basic change. 
We will expect to continue the use of 
lectures to teach technical aspects of 
administration and to bring before the 
groups new ideas of social sciences and 
psychology. We will continue to pro- 
vide for group discussions after lec- 
tures with opportunities to relate the 
ideas to experiences of the officials. 
In order to provide greater assurance 
that general ideas will be related to 
experience we may consider the im- 
provement of discussion sessions, or 
perhaps a _ greater emphasis upon 
small group discussion and reporting. 


Lecture-discussion techniques may 
be found useful also in order to ac- 
quaint training officers and manage- 
ment with the values and techniques 
of on-the-job training and leadership 
evaluation techniques. These aspects 
of training need to be given a great 
deal of thought in the Philippine gov- 
ernment, and the IPA needs to provide 
training and guidance for those who 
are to be on-the-job training leaders. 





The use of cases in management 
has proved to be an effective way of 
developing problem solving and lead- 
ership skills in business and public 
Management. But case materials now 
available are drawn almost exclusive- 
ly from British and American expe- 
riences. We need, therefore, to make 
an intensive effort to collect and re- 
cord case reports drawn from expe- 
rience in the Philippines. Once we 
have obtained and recorded a group 
of significant case problems, we can 
intensify the use of discussion tech- 
niques for training purposes. 


Meanwhile we can encourage parti- 
cipants in leadership conferences to 
present and discuss critical incidents 
drawn from their own agencies. To 
avoid unnecessary embarrassment 
these incidents might be reported to 
staff members and then presented to 
the group without identifying the 
specific sources. Through the discus- 
sion of such critical incidents, and of 
Philippine case reports, we would ex- 
pect to encourage a more critical com- 
parison of experiences of different 
agencies of the governments, and of 
leadership ideas of the participants. 
Thus the principal fountain of train- 
ing would be the discussion group it- 
self. 


My outline here suggests a partial 
shift from the stated IPA role of 
training government training officers 
to the direct training of higher level 
administrative officials. Yet, if we keep 
in mind that management is respon- 
sible for training and that training is 
a part of the management function, we 
cannot separate the training of those 
responsible for agency training from 
the training of administrative lead- 
ers themselves. What the 1954 de- 
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cision of In-service Training meant, 
as I see it, was. that the Institute 
of Public Administration would no 
longer engage in the direct training 
of lower level supervisors. These 
people can be trained by agency train- 
ing officers and by their administra- 
tive superiors. But the effective de- 
velopment of high level administra- 
tive leadership still calls for positive 
effort by the Institute staff and by 
all others who are actively interested 
in the continued improvement of 
Philippine public administration. 


I look forward, therefore, to the es- 
tablishment of what I call an admi- 
nistrative staff college, organized 
along the following lines: 


The Plan for an Administrative Staff 
College for Staff and Executive 
Development 


General Character 


1. An advanced school for govern- 
mental executives and others in high- 
er staff positions, both at the Na- 
tional or central level and at the lo- 
cal governmental levels. 


2. A center for advanced manage- 
ment and executive training for offi- 
cials of equivalent rank from Asia 
and the Far East. 


3. Executive-development courses to 
develop executive and administrative 
leadership to cover junior and senior 
government executives and those oc- 
cupying staff positions. The program 
is intended for such officials as bureau 
directors and assistant directors, man- 
agers and assistant managers of gov- 
ernment-owned corporations, and all 
other officials occuping staff positions 


at the policy-determining levels. It is 
hoped that the program will in time 
include executives and staff assistants 
at the city and provincial levels. 


Course Objectives 


1. To widen the horizon of the gov- 
ernment executive by relieving him 
of the pressures of daily routine and 
offering him the opportunity to es- 
tablish sound working relations with 
other executives. 


2. To provide the executive with 
a fuller appreciation of the wide and 
varied problems confronting Philip- 
pine public administration, thereby 
giving him a deeper insight into the 
fundamental problems involved in the 
overall management of public business 
as a whole. 


3. To afford him an opportunity to 
examine the latest techniques of mo- 
dern management, thereby develop- 
ing skills that would make him more 
effective in his present position. 


1. To provide opportunities to dis- 
cuss organizational and _ procedural 
changes and other measures of admi- 
nistrative reform, especially as these 
affect his agency, therefore contri- 
buting to the development of unified 
policies and more effective implemen- 
tation of measures for administrative 
development. 


5. To give the government execu- 
tive the opportunitiy to discuss and 
exchange experiences with his count- 
erparts from sister nations in South- 
east Asia, thereby expanding his per- 
spectives especially in regard to com- 
mon problems at nation building of 
countries in the Southeast Asian re- 
gion. 
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Course Contents vice training responsibilities are 
mainly carried out by a Training Div- 
Administrative leadership and jsion of only three staff members. 
decision making. While the other members of the staff 
do participate in instructional and 
research activities connected with in- 
service training, their main tasks are 
3. Problems in the planning and ad- concerned with general research, aca- 
ministration of national develop- demic teaching, consultation and ad- 
ment programs. ministrative work. The physical fa- 
cilities of the Institute would hard- 
ly be adequate. 


—_ 


2. Management planning and con- 
trols. 


4. Fiscal administration. 


5. In-service Training and staff de- 


What is envisioned in the plan is 
velopment. 


a new enlarged training center, a sort 

6. Human and public relations. of a staff Executive College or admi- 

nistrative staff academy into which 

The limited resources of the Insti- shall come and train Philippine execu- 

tute at the present time are inade- tives and senior staff personnel as 

quate to carry out this third phase well as their counterparts from coun- 
in the program of training. In-ser- tries in Southeast Asia. 








Generalist vs Specialist 


The doctrine of ministerial responsibility is also under pressure from the 
increasing importance of science and permanent preparedness for war. The emer- 
gence of the scientist and technically trained specialist simply enhances the tension 
that has always existed between expert and layman. The latter, in the person 
of the responsible minister, is now required to make choices with respect to the 
allocation of scarce resources, priorities, and new research, all in areas as foreign 
to his own interests and knowledge as can be imagined. And yet, if the traditional 
formula “layman on top, expert on tap” is to be preserved, only the minister can 
in the final analysis render these judgments. 


— J.E. Hodgetts, “The Civil Service and 
Policy Formation”, The Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, (Nov. 
1957), p. 471. 








The United Nations Technical 


Assistance Board (TAB) 


By LATHEEF N. AHMED 


Howard University, Washington D.C, 


THE TAB! CONSISTS of the exec- 
utive heads of all specialized 
agencies that take part in the techni- 
cal assistance programs, as members, 
and an executive chairman. Structural- 
ly, it is a dependency of the Economic 
and Social Council, and functionally a 
somewhat controversial new organ of 
the United Nations. Its organizational 
position vis-a-vis the United Nations 
Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation (ACC)? has been of late a mat- 
ter of considerable debate, and is the 
chief concern of this article. 


TAB is an unusual body, even 
among’ international organizations 
where odd creations arise now and 
then. But quite apart from this, TAB 
is different today than what it was 
originally intended to be. The general 
background of the technical assistance 
program bears witness to this fact. 


1 See two very useful Docs. in this behalf: 
(1) E/2885-E/TAC/49 of May 11, 1956; 
(2) An explanatory Booklet (draft), issued 
by the TAB on behalf of the participating 
organizations, United Nations 1957, New 
York. 

2 ACC consists of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations as chairman, and the 
heads of those specialized agencies that are 
brought into relationship with the United 
Nations as its regular members. It attempts 
to coordinate the work of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies as a whole. 
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Particularly noteworthy among the 
historical data is the position of the 
Secretary-General in relation to the 
TAB, as well as to the technical assist- 
ance programs as a whole. In short, 
the Secretary-General is to play the 
leadership role in the coordination of 
the technical assistance program of 
the United Nations system, and this 
is the thesis of the following analy- 
sis. 


The Main Background 


The primary objective of the tech- 
nical assistance program is to help un- 
der-developed countries develop their 
national economies. The assistance is 
provided mainly through three chan- 
nels, in this order of importance: (1) 
visit of experts to these countries for 
advising and training local govern- 
ments and people in various fields, 
(2) visit of fellows from these coun- 
tries to other countries in order to 
learn better techniques, and (3) a li- 
mited exchange of equipment and sup- 
plies. 


The so-called Regular Technical As- 
sistance Program of the United Na- 
tions was first called for by the Gen- 
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eral Assembly? in December 1946. The 
Economic and Social Council followed 
up the matter during March 1947, and 
August of 1947 and 1948. The debates 
culminated in the General Assembly 
approving the first major resolution 
on the subject in December 1948.4 
This resolution appropriated the ne- 
cessary funds and laid down certain 
principles under which technical as- 
sistance should be provided. In Nov- 
ember 1949, on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary-General® 
and the Economic and Social Council, 
the General Assembly voted to expand 
this program for the following year, 
and also to make it a “regular” feature 
of the United Nations budget. Thus 
the program was placed on a continu- 
ous basis. It was at this same time 
and session, in fact by a resolution just 
preceding, that the General Assembly 
also approved the so-called Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. 


At its eighth session during March 
1949, the Economic and Social Council 
called upon the Secretary-General to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for an 
expanded cooperative program of tech- 
nical assistance through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies.’ 
In taking up this task, the Council (1) 
kept in mind the above mentioned re- 
solution of the General Assembly 
which placed the regular technical as- 
sistance program on a permanent bas- 
is, and (2) entrusted the work to the 


3 Always United Nations General Assem- 
bly unless otherwise indicated. (Abbreviated 
in footnotes as GA). 

4 Resolution 200 (III). 

5 Means the “United Nations Secretary 
General”. 

6 Resolution 305 (IV). 
7 Resolution 180 (VIII). 








Secretary-General-in-ACC.§ Both of 
these facts are noteworthy in connec- 
tion with the origin of the expanded 
program. 


The Secretary-General submitted his 
report, the Council passed a detailed 
resolution at its ninth session in Aug- 
ust 1949, the fourth General Assembly 
approved this resolution on November 
16, 1949, and thus was born the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance. The program operates with the 
help of voluntary contributions made 
to a Special United Nations Fund and 
is governed mainly by four principal 
resolutions of the Economic and Social 
Council’s ninth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and eighteenth sessions. The body 
which administers the program is the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB). 
The TAB acts under the authority 
of the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly. 


8 “Secretary-General-in-ACC”, is used to 
indicate the leadership role of the Secretary- 
General in the ACC. This leadership factor 
is very clear from the following basic reso- 
lution. 

Council resolutions, 18 (III) of 21 Sep- 
tember 1946, which established ACC says: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“2. Requests the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations to establish a stand- 
ing committee of administrative officers 
consisting of himself, as chairman, and the 
corresponding officers of the specialized 
agencies brought into relationship with 
the United Nations, for the purpose of 
taking all appropriate steps, under the 
leadership of the Secretary-General, to 

ensure the fullest and most effective im- 

plementation of the agreements entered 

into between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies.” 

9 E/1327, Add. 1 and Add. 2. (E, refers 
to documents of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil). 

10 Resolutions 222, 400, 483 and 542 res- 
pectively. 
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Position of the Secretary- 
General-in-ACC 


The backbone of the expanded pro- 
gram is the above noted report of the 
Secretary-General-in-ACC and the en- 
suing Economic and Social Council’s 
resolution of the ninth session, which 
continues to be the main statute of the 
program. The Secretary-General’s re- 
port, in short, made a committee of 
the ACC the central point for the 
program’s budgeting, programming, 
reviewing and reporting activities.!! 
Though the Council’s resolution did 
not grant this recommendation in toto, 
the Council did agree, as seen from the 
excerpt quoted below, that the juris- 
diction of such a committee lies under 
the ACC. That is, it was agreed in 
essence from the outset, that TAB 
should be a body of the ACC. 


The major controversial issues which 
emerged during the Council’s debate on 
this program (Expanded Program) are 
summarized below: 


Some members felt that the Secretary- 
General should not be requested “to invite 
the ACC to set up a Technical Assistance 
Board” but that the TAB should have been 
established by the Council directly in the 
manner in which the ACC was established. 


The majority of the members of the 
Council, however, took the view .. . that, 
in order to ensure the full cooperation of 
as many specialized agencies as possible, 
as well as to facilitate the integration of 
the work of each organization under the 
Expanded Programme with its normal 
operations, TAB should be established by 
inviting the ACC to set it up....12 


11 E/1327, Add. 1, pp. 36-41. 

12 GA, Official Records, Fourth Session, 
Report of the ECOSOC (Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations), A/972, 
para. 66 


The Economic and Social Council’s 
resolution accepted the main role of 
the Secretary-General-in-ACC in the 
program. It requested that the ACC, 
under the Secretary-General’s leader- 
ship, should set up the technical assist- 
ance board, and that this board should 
consist of the executive heads of the 
United Nations and the participating 
agencies or their representatives. It 
was to the Secretary-General that the 
resolution assigned the following func- 
tions: (1) it designated him or his 
representative as the chairman of 
TAB; (2) it authorized him to appoint 
an executive secretary and assign in- 
ter-agency staff to the Board in con- 
sultation with the participating organ- 
izations; (3) it called upon him to set 
up the Special Account, convene the 
Technical Assistance Conference and 
allot contributions from the account as 
per the Council’s directives — “to 
fulfill the responsibilities assigned to 
him in this connexion.’* The resolu- 
tion required the submission to the 
Secretary-General of all technical as- 
sistance requests which involved more 
than one agency. It also directed that 
the expanded program should follow 
the general principles laid down by the 
General Assembly for the regular 
technical assistance program. 


During the early period, the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance did proceed along the lines de- 
scribed above — lines that it was sup- 
posed to follow. The organization of 
the program logically fitted in with 
the title, the “expanded program.” 
The technical assistance idea was now 
expanded along lines of a new ap- 
proach based on the principles of the 


13 GA Resolution 304 (IV) 


United Nations Charter. It was main- 
ly conceived as a United Nations ac- 
tivity, though “relying heavily on the 
cooperation of interested specialized 
agencies.”!4 It was not intended to be 
a “mere amalgam of fragmentary 
activities,” and the United Nations, it- 
self a participant in the program, was 
definitely assigned the mandate of 
giving to the program an all-em- 
bracing scope, identity and purpose. 


In regard to the administration of 
the program also, the understanding 
was that it is an expansion of the ori- 
ginal activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. To this 
extent the TAB members were as- 
sumed to be representatives of their 
agency heads working under the lea- 
dership of the Secretary-General’s 
representative. 


Both the organization and adminis- 
tration of the program initially fol- 
lowed the principle of expansion, and 
the Secretary-General and the agency 
heads, who together designed the 
whole program, continued to be in 
control of their own respective organ- 
izations’ share of it, subject to ACC’s 
disciplines. 


The Problem 


The change, at least a formal one, 
came in July 1952, when the TAB 
acquired a full-time executive chair- 
man. During the thirteenth session of 
the Council, in August 1951, the Unit- 
ed States delegation presented a pro- 
posal before the Technical Assistance 
Committee (TAC) for the establish- 
ment of a working party to study 
ways and means for more effective 


14 A/2661, p. 11. (A, refers to documents 
of the General Assembly). 
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coordination and administration of the 
expanded program. After some dis- 
cussion the working party was set 
up. 


The working party examined the 
question, with the suggestions of the 
United States and Netherlands Gov- 
ernments as well as those of the ACC 
before it, and made a report to the 
TAC. The report was communicated 
to the Council, together with a few 
modifications and a draft resolution, in 
May 1952.45 The matter culminated 
in the Council’s adoption of the reso- 
lution of July 11, 1952, which, among 
other things, created the post of a full- 
time Executive Chairman of TAB and 
laid down the terms of reference for 
that office.!® 


The new resolution modified para- 
graph three of the ninth session’s re- 
solution by replacing its important 
sentence, “The Secretary-General or 
his representative shall be Chairman 
of the Board,” with a new paragraph 
which established the post of chair- 
man. The chairman was to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the executive heads 
of the participating organizations. The 
new chairman was to have such func- 
tions and responsibilities as were as- 
signed to him by the Council, and was, 
inter alia to report on behalf of the 
Board to the TAC on the operation of 
the program and proposed future 
programs, 


It was the United States delegation 
that started the debate which ended 
up in creating an independent chair- 
man of TAB. The United States did 
not wish to see the Secretary-General 


15 E/2238. 
16 Resolution 433 (XIV). 








dislodged from his position of control- 
ling the TAB. In fact, it is this writ- 
er’s contention that the United States 
delegation wanted exactly the opposite. 
It avoided exhibiting this view openly 
for two reasons: (1) Russia might 
have misunderstood any support of the 
Secretary-General by the United 
States in a purely technical matter; 
and (2) the United States delegation 
probably thought that this was only 
the first step. That is, the United 
States might have decided to support 
the creation, especially since an ideal 
chairman was available, of an inde- 
pendent, effective chairmanship of 
TAB, and thus achieve the early con- 
solidation and coordination of the 
program through the cooperation of 
such interests as favored this arrange- 
ment; and then later to assist in shift- 
ing the chairmanship to the Secretary- 
General without any noise. 


The above reasoning is only specula- 
tion. But it is based on research data, 
and seems to stand in view of the 
following: In the very first statement 
in the TAC on this issue, the United 
States delegate only said that the 
TAB’S new full-time chairman would 
bear complete responsibility for the 
activities of the TAB itself, and that 
he would “not be responsible for the 
operations of any of the participating 
organizations.’”!7 This condition does 
not preclude the Secretary-General 
from being the chairman of TAB, since 
the Secretary-General has an assistant 
who is specially assigned to take care 
of the United Nations operations as 
a participant in the technical assist- 
ance programs. Secondly, after the 
Indian delegate had strongly defended 
the Secretary-General’s leadership of 


17 E/TAC/SR. 19, p. 24. 
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the TAB and said that under an in- 
dependent chairman the Board might 
move progressively away from the 
United Nations ideals and activities 
“unless suitable organizational ar- 
rangements were made to keep the 
permanent chairman fully in the pic- 
ture with regard to the United Nations 
activities,”!® it was the United States 
delegate who drew attention of the 
Committee to the Indian representa- 
tive’s remarks, and said that the Unit- 
ed States proposal had been couched 
in the broadest possible terms and 
that any suggestions were welcome.® 
Thirdly, when the matter came up be- 
fore TAC’s working party, the United 
States, inter alia, did not favor the 
idea that ACC should review TAB’s 
work, because the membership of the 
two was identical.2° In effect, the 
United States said that TAB is ACC, 
and hence of course no need for dupli- 
cating the policy review work. It said 
nothing about the Secretary-General’s 
position in regard to such a review, 
and thereby left the matter open for 
interpretation and future action. And 
lastly, it is easy to see that the follow- 
ing statement made by the United 
States representative during the final 
discussions in TAC on this matter, has 
“notentialities” for changing the 
“terms of reference” of TAB’s chair- 
manship even today. 


...In the opinion of his (United States) 
delegation, the (newly planned) chairman’s 
term of office should be fixed by the 
Secretary-General, who would presumably 
consult the heads of the specialized agen- 
cies concerning suitable candidates, the du- 
ration of the appointment and the adminis- 
trative status of the holder. While he 
could not recall a particular example, 


18 E/TAC/SR. 20, pp. 5-9. 
19 [bid., p. 15. 
20 E/TAC/L.17. (Italics this writer’s). 





there were undoubtedly precedents for 
creating posts without specifying the term 
of office .... 21 


Be that as it may, the debate result- 
ed in the creation of a full-time execu- 
tive chairman of the TAB. 


The debate, through the same reso- 
lution, helped remove some of the dis- 
abilities under which the TAB’s work 
was suffering previous to June 1952. 
Foremost among these changes was 
the substitution of TAB’s action on 
the basis of a “majority agreement” 
for the previous “unanimous agree- 
ment,” which had stultified quick and 
positive action in some cases at least. 
But the resolution did create other 
obstacles, in leaving the relationship 
of TAB’s new chairman to the Secre- 
tary-General “both ambiguous and 
equivocal.” 


The Present 


According to current arrangements, 
the fact that the new chairman is to 
be appointed by the Secretary-General 
is not enough of a safeguard, since 
there will be no formal control once 
the appointment is made. Presently, 
there may be no reason for alarm 
since Mr. David Owen, who has been 
chairman of TAB so far, is personally 
acclaimed by the specialized agencies, 
and also because he has only been 
borrowed from the United Nations 
staff. A problem might arise should 
the Secretary-General on a future oc- 
casion appoint an executive chairman 
not thoroughly conversant with UN, or 
not warmly supported by each parti- 
cipating agency; but in actual prac- 
tice, the Secretary-General would un- 
doubtedly always seek to appoint only 


21 E/TAC/SR. 23, p. 3. 
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an individual having these qualifica- 
tions.22 


The present position of TAB’s new 
chairman also creates another anoma- 
ly. It places the chairman above the 
Secretary-General. The Secretary- 
General performs important indepen- 
dent functions under the expanded 
program, like the custodianship of the 
program’s money under the special 
account. But in his capacity as 
head of United Nation’s Technical 
Assistance Administration (UNTAA), 
he comes under the authority of the 
TAB’s chairman in a number of ways. 
The United Nation’s program itself 
thus becomes a mere “participant” in 
the expanded program on the same 
level as that of the specialized agen- 
cies. 


In the current situation, there could 
arise substantive conflict between the 
S. G. and the TAB chairman on prog- 
ramming, budgeting and administra- 
tion of the expanded program. Sup- 
pose the S. G., as head of the U. N. 
System as a whole, thinks that be- 
cause, for instance, all other interna- 
tional and national programs are con- 
centrating on the agricultural develop- 
ment of under-developed countries for 
the next five years, TAB also should 
coordinate its programs with such ef- 
forts by approving, budgeting and ad- 
ministering technical assistance for 


22 It may be noted that, though the TAC’s 
report, with which the Council’s resolution 
creating the Executive Chairman’s position 
is connected, said that “the Committee 
(TAC) understands that the policies and the 
decisions of the TAB will not be the subject 
of formal instructions or formal recommen- 
dations by the ACC”, the Council’s pertinent 
resolution mentions nothing of this report. 
And the report was never approved formally. 
Hence this statement of TAC (E/2238, para. 
22) on theACC-TAB relationship has no le- 
gal standing. It is only an “understanding” 
of the TAC. 
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the training of agricultural experts 
only. But the S. G. now has no formal 
power to see that TAB does take such 
concerted action, because his position 
vis-a-vis the TAB and its chairman is 
the same as that of any other member. 
In this example, to the extent that the 
TAB’s chairman can “influence” the 
board’s decision, he acquires decision- 
making power which can override the 
decision of the S. G. This can happen 
in two areas: (a) The area of expand- 
ed program itself. Here the S.G., who 
has the forest-view and total responsi- 
bility for all the U.N. System’s en- 
deavors, does not possess the final “in- 
fluence,” if not the “decision.”  (b) 
The area of UNTAA. Strictly speak- 
ing, the S.G.’s decisions on such of 
UNTAA’s programs as claim expand- 
ed program funds can be bypassed by 
the TAB. Thus the question of 8.G.’s 
relationship to TAB and its chairman 
has far reaching “functional” implica- 
tions. 


Barring the above, the expanded 
program is now organized much better 
in other respects. The Economic and 
Social Council’s eighteenth session?* 
decision removed two of the basic 
complaints about the limited coordina- 
tion approach that the program had 
followed thus far. Automatic alloca- 
tions, and lack of a central pre-project 
approval, have both been more or less 
cured in the new approach, and the 
total effort has been strengthened. 
Currently, fund allocations are made 
by TAC on the basis of TAB’s recom- 
mendations, which in turn are to be 
based on country programs, planned 
and coordinated in the field. The new 
method has improved the central bud- 


23 Resolution 542 (XVIII). 


getary control of the expanded prog- 
ram. 


The Future 


What is needed for the future, to 
complete the organizational and ad- 
ministrative efficiency of the expanded 
program, is a more realistic approach 
in regard to TAB’s relationship to 
ACC. 


The Secretary-General-in-ACC is the 
proper custodian of the expanded 
program. The 1952 trouble arose be- 
cause the new chairman of TAB was 
not clearly declared to be the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General, as 
the ACC actually wished and suggest- 
ed. By contrast, the new and effective 
country planning, attempted for the 
first time in 1953, originated because 
of ACC’s suggestions and efforts.‘ 
The somewhat loose relationship of the 
present structure is illustrated in the 
following recent statement of the Sec- 
retary-General: 


Lastly, although it was true that the 
TAB enjoyed full operational responsibility 
in its own field, the executive heads of the 
specialized agencies and he himself had 
nonetheless to exercise overall supervision 
of programme development. That respon- 
sibility was discharged not only through 
the ACC, but through the medium of per- 
sonal contacts. The heads of the participat- 
ing organizations and he himself would, 
where necessary, consult privately in at- 
tempts to solve problems which had proved 
intractable at operational level. Such an 
arrangement—which, indeed, already exist- 
ed, although it had not yet been formally 
authorized—would guarantee the smooth 
development of the great concerted United 
Nations effort that the Expanded Program 
represented.25 


24 ECOSOC, Official Records, Eighteenth 
Session, TAB’s Sixth Report, E/2566, p. 10. 

25 ECOSOC, Official Records, 806th Meet- 
ing, p. 95. 
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Like the S.G.’s statement, the fol- 
lowing statement made recently by the 
Advisory Committee also serves as 
evidence that a separate high level 
inter-agency body is no longer needed: 


The Advisory Committee believes that 
an effective coordination of the program 
can be achieved only if a clear line of 
authority runs from the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations through whatever 
Secretariat unit he may require to carry 
out instructions issued by him in accord- 
ance with the directives of the Economic 
and Social Council subject to the over- 
riding authority of the General Assembly. 
In view of the fact that the authority to 
be exercised will be mostly coordinative 
and administrative in character, it seems 
appropriate that the Secretary-General 
should act, for this purpose, in the capacity 
of chairman of ACC, and exercise the 
powers of leadership assigned to him by 
the Economic and Social Council in reso- 
lution 13 (IIT). In that event, ACC under 
the leadership of the Secretary-General 
would become directly responsible for the 
conduct of the Expanded Programme (with 
the present voting procedures of TAB 
maintained), assisted perhaps by a subsi- 
diary advisory body, while the Secretariat 
unit would be under the direct authority 
of the Secretary-General.26 


Some Proposals 


The basic idea of the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program was, and is, 
to expand the United Nations’ prog- 
ram, United Nations still being at the 
Center. Besides this, the complexities 
inherent in the administration of the 
expanded program by a board repre- 
sentative of specialized agency inter- 
ests and headed by a chairman who 
lacks complete authority, also call for 
an answer. 


A brief statement, at this point, on 
the specific functions of TAB will il- 
lustrate an organizational weakness 


26 A/2661, para. 54. 


of the board. TAB has two basic func- 
tions, which can be summarized as 
“program and budgetary coordina- 
tion.” (1) TAB allots, from the an- 
nual 30 million dollar special fund, 
target amounts to each country for the 
following year, keeping in mind equit- 
able geographic distribution of funds. 
(2) Within these targets, each country 
makes requests for such technical as- 
sistance as can be coordinated with 
its vital development plans. These re- 
quests pass through the concerned 
specialized agencies as well as TAB. 
TAB takes a final look at all prog- 
rams, to ensure concerted use of the 
limited resources of the expanded 
program’s facilities, and recommends 
to the TAC sanction of the succeeding 
year’s programs. 


Four levels of coordination are in- 
volved in the process described above. 
(1) In setting up the preliminary fig- 
ures, TAB could theoretically, for in- 
stance, distribute the entire 30 million 
dollars at half a million each to sixty 
countries for training of agricultural 
experts only, because of the need for 
concerted efforts in the agricultural 
field. In such a case, most of the fol- 
lowing year’s money would naturally 
go to FAO only. (2) The agricultural- 
emphasis would then repeat at the 
country-level coordination also through 
the Resident Representative, a field 
officer of TAB. The Resident Repre- 
sentative would try to achieve a con- 
sensus on, say, the Indian projects for 
the succeeding year under the expand- 
ed program, and send up half million 
dollar requests for FAO experts only. 
(3) The third inter-agency stage (con- 
sultation between FAO and other 
agencies, in this case) would further 
strengthen the coordinated-agricul- 
tural-action approach through mutual 
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consultation and adjustment, and re- 
commendations made accordingly back 
to the central level, the TAB. (4) TAB 
would then put its final coordinative 
seal by recommending approval of 
programs and budgetary allotments 
for agricultural assistance only. 


But the big question is, will TAB, 
which consists of agency representa- 
tives, objectively take coordinated 
action like the above? Will agency 
heads turn around and, as members of 
TAB, cut their own funds and give all 
to one agency? If not, (and this 
touches the central thesis of this pap- 
er) can TAB’s present chairman save 
the situation, at least to some extent? 
The answer has to be, not very much; 
and that is what is happening in prac- 
tice also. Currently, the initial ex- 
panded program allotments are not 
made by the TAB on the basis of co- 
ordinated country program only, but 
include “agency needs” also. 


Thus each specialized agency tries 
to get as much as it can for itself in 
the preliminary stage. This may be 
necessary because of the limitations 
within which the expanded program 
operates: (a) Continuing projects. Old 
projects, started by different agencies, 
cannot be abandoned. Money has to 
be alloted to them for the following 
year, even if they, by chance, have not 
been coordinatively planned. (b) Fin- 
ancial limitations. Efficient long-term 
coordinated planning is not possible 
due to the uncertainty of annual mo- 
netary contributions to the program, 
especially that of the United States. It 
is also true that the fight of each 
agency for its own share of the budget 
can be commensurate with coordinated 
action. But, obviously, concerted in- 
ternational action may sometimes ap- 
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pear to suffer under such circum- 
stances. 


There are two more specific areas 
of TAB’s coordination role: (1) Ad- 
ministration of about 1-1/2 million 
dollars of unprogrammed or contin- 
gency money by its chairman, and (2) 
suggestion of future plans for co- 
ordinated international assistance. The 
first is crucial. Through his power 
over the expenditure of this emergen- 
cy-projects-money, TAB’s chairman 
can exert considerable influence over 
agency heads and the substantive de- 
partments of national governments 
to bring about more coordinated ac- 
tion. But, even this power could be 
used much more effectively by the S. 
G. if he were to formally head the 
expanded program. 


The answer, at least a partial one, 
to the above organizational deficien- 
cies of the expanded program would 
seem to lie, therefore, in the leadership 
of the Secretary-General. His leading 
role would (1) eliminate the anomaly 
of the Secretary-General being under 
the TAB’s chairman, and (2) it would 
at least minimize the effects of author- 
ity-limitations the present chairman 
has, since the Secretary-General com- 
bines in himself a host of other powers 
and controls. Such an arrangement 
may also bring about a healthier co- 
operation between the _ specialized 
agencies and the head of the total 
technical assistance program of the 
United Nations System, the Secretary- 
General. 


The scope of the expanded program 
is very limited. The annual project- 
expenditure for India, for instance, 
may be around a million dollars. 
When one compares this with the im- 
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mensity of Indian problems skepticism 
is likely to get the upper hand. But 
this would be ingratitude. Both small 
and big efforts are necessary. For the 
very reason that the smallest pieces 
have to be fitted into gigantic mosaics, 
most efficient coordination is not just 
necessary, but indispensable. As the 
expanded program picture stands to- 
day, and it is a picture that can jus- 
tify optimism, the following would 
seem desirable: 


1. ACC’s increased interest in, and 
personal attention to, the ex- 
panded program under the lea- 
dership of the Secretary-General. 
Preparatory Committee? to be 
ACC’s advisory body in this re- 
gard leaving other minor matters 
to consultative committees. 


This would facilitate, inter 
alia, at least a partial reduction 
in the administrative and opera- 
tional costs of the United Na- 
tions-Agencies technical assist- 
ance program. In December 
1956, the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council called again for 
reduction of these costs in the 
following terms : 


Noting that this was the first occasion 
in which the administrative and operational 
services costs of the Participating Organi- 
zations and of the TAB Secretariat had 
been before TAC in any detail, the Com- 
mittee wished to record its appreciation 
of the efforts of the Administrative Re- 
view Group and of the results achieved. 
The Committee shared the concern of the 
Review Group that both the total estimates 
for the TAB Secretariat and the total es- 
timates of administrative and operational 


27 It is a body which assists the ACC. 
It consists of the deputies or senior repre- 
sentatives of the chairman and the regular 
members of ACC. (See footnote 2) 


services costs for the Participating Organi- 
zations represented absolute increases over 
the approved level for 1956, as well as 
increases in the proportion of administra- 
tive and operational services costs to total 
programme expenditures.28 


2. United Nations Secretariat’s di- 
rect participation and emphasis 
on the program through its new 
Department of Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, as planned and re- 
peatedly stressed by the present 
Secretary-General. 


3. With the present healthy shift 
of emphasis to the field, there 
should be an ever present stress 
on effective Resident Represen- 
tatives, who should be the center 
of all United Nations-Agency co- 
ordination at the country level. 


After its Geneva meetings of 
July and August 1956, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committe also 
emphasized the role of the resi- 
dent representative, and suggest- 
ed definite procedures for 
achieving this.?9 

4. There is a challenging coordina- 
tion job to be done at the country 
and regional level. It will speak 
for itself if the job is done well 
by perhaps making, as suggested 
elsewhere by this writer, three 
bodies the crux of the day-to-day 
United Nation-Agencies techni- 
cal assistance activities: The 
Secretary-General-in-ACC and 
the Advisory Committee at the 
international level, and the Re- 
sident Representative at the 
country or regional level. 


It is noteworthy that the 
Technical Assistance Commitee 


28 E/2938, p. 7. 


29 F/2923, pp. 4-5 and 138-14. 
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has made the following very re- 
cent recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, requesting co- 
operation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in the “review” of expand- 
ed program “costs.” Such re- 
views could be made more co- 
ordinated reviews under a trio 
arrangement suggested above. 


The Technical Assistance Committee 

Having considered the report of the 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Committee (E/TAC/56) on his consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Advisory 
commitee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, 


Recommends to the Council the adoption 
of the following resolution: 


“The Economic and Social Council 


“Recommends to the General Assembly 
to authorize the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
to cooperate with and render such advice 
to the Technical Assistance Committee or 
any administrative review group establish- 
ed by it as may be requested by TAC in 
the review of the administrative and ope- 
rational service costs of the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance.’’30 


30 —/2938, Annex II, p. 1. 
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These Consultative Committees and groups 
should have more powers for Preparatory 
Committee’s attention. 





A COMMENTARY 


Editor’s Note: 


We have invited comment on the preceding article from Dr. C. Hart Schaaf, 


Resident Representative in the Philippines of the United Nations Technical Assist- 


ance Board (and sometime Professor of Public Administration at Cornell University, 


and the College of William and Mary, in the United States). Here is Dr. Schaaf’s 


statement. 


“Dr. Ahmed, has in my opinion 
written a penetrating and provocative 
study, which students of international 
administration may read with profit. 
As a Resident Representative of TAB, 
and hence prejudiced, I am highly 
pleased by his generous appraisal of 
the office of Resident Representative. 
But I think he misses a crucial point 
in the relationship between the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
and the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board: the role 
of the former is somewhat subdued, 
and the role of the latter enlarged 
(Dr. Ahmed describes, more or less 
accurately, their respective functions) 
precisely in order to seek the maxi- 
mum cooperation of the Specialized 


Agencies. It was believed — and I 
think all of us involved in the actual 
operation still believe — that the co- 
ordination among the Agencies desired 
by the member governments is pos- 
sible only if the Agencies are con- 
vinced that the Executive Chairman 
and all Resident Representatives are 
absolutely impartial in their attitude 
toward each of them, including the 
United Nations; it was felt .. . and I 
think with sound insight — that this 
inter-agency confidence could not be 
achieved if the Director-General or 
Secretary-General of any one of the 
Agencies stood above the others. 
Hence the institution of the Executive 
Chairman.” 
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The Values Of Public Administration 


Technical Assistance” 


By DOMINADOR R. AYTONA 


Budget Commission of the Philippines 


UBLIC ADMINISTRATION techni- 
cal assistance can be evaluated 
from at least two standpoints: (1) 
from the standpoint of the giver, and 
(2) from the standpoint of the re- 
ceiver. 


I shall not discuss the values of 
public administration technical assist- 
ance in the Philippines from the first 
viewpoint, but from our own — the 
point of view of a recipient. I am 
reminded of a critical article written 
some time ago to the effect that too 
much emphasis has been placed on 
public administration technical assist- 
ance by the International Cooperation 
Administration. Rather than involve 
myself in professorial theorizations, I 
shall enumerate and discuss briefly 
the practical benefits which my coun- 
try has derived from public adminis- 
tration technical assistance, which no 
academic generalization can minimize. 


The Bell Mission which came to the 
Philippines seven years ago consider- 
ed public administration technical as- 
sistance more important for the suc- 


* From a lecture delivered before the 
Far East Public Administration Advisors 
Conference of the United States Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, Dec. 2, 


1957. 





cess of our program of economic deve- 
lopment than material aid, loans and 
grants, when they said in their report, 
and I quote: 


The Philippine Government has had 
great difficulty in rebuilding its adminis- 
trative system. Although it inherited a 
reasonably well-organized administration 
and a well-trained civil service when the 
Commonwealth was formed, the disorders 
caused by the war have made it difficult 
to restore the administrative efficiency 
of the Commonwealth regime. A special 
effort must now be made to improve the 
public administration in order to give the 
people confidence in the Government. It 
is particularly important at this time be- 
cause the economic development program 
will of necessity place even greater res- 
ponsibility on public administration. The 
success of the development program may 
depend more on the efficiency and honesty 
of the public service than on any other 
single factor. 


And upon the assumption of office 
of our late President Ramon Magsay- 
say in 1954, this great man, led by 
the vision of a government close to 
the lives of the common people, sen- 
sitive and responsive to their needs, 
directed an immediate survey of the 
organization and business practices of 
the Philippine government. Technic- 
al assistance was asked from the 
United States Operations Mission, and 








soon the Government Survey and Re- 
organization Commission was formed 
with the firm of Louis Kroeger & As- 
sociates as management consultants. 


The Commission crystallized in two 
years thirty-four reorganization plans 
which our Congress subsequently ap- 
proved and enacted into law. On May 
5, 1956, several agencies of the gov- 
ernment were reorganized in accord- 
ance with the plans. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
were the first to complete their re- 
organization. Other agencies are now 
on the way to complete reorganiza- 
tion. Thus the first requisite for 
good management — the establish- 
ment of the necessary structural pat- 
tern of functional relations — has been 
met. Much decentralization is con- 
templated in these plans so that gov- 
ernment services may be rendered 
where they are needed, instead of the 
people going to the capitals of prov- 
inces or sometimes to Manila to avail 
of them, and so that more personnel 
can be moved from Manila to the prov- 
inces to render more, better and 
speedier public services. 


Another project for public adminis- 
tration technical assistance was per- 
sonnel administration. A survey of 
about 300,000 positions in the govern- 
ment was made to develop a position 
classification and pay plan based on 
the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work.” I need not dwell on the be- 
nefits to be derived from a sound 
classification and compensation plan. 
I should like, however, to emphasize 
that this project affords an excellent 
example of how American technicians 
from the firm of Louis Kroeger & As- 
sociates taught and trained Filipino 
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job analysts and, in doing so, worked 
themselves out of their jobs. On 
November 7, 1957, President Garcia 
issued the executive orders to imple- 
ment the classification and pay plans. 
This alone has been considered as the 
greatest act of justice to government 
employees since the establishment of 
the Philippine Civil Service. 


In the case of the Bureau of Civil 
Service, technical assistance worked 
at measures to expedite the process- 
ing of appointments and other person- 
nel transactions. Examinations are 
now being geared to the WAPCO 
plans, which assure the employment 
only of the “right man for the right 
job.” The WAPCO (Wage and Posi- 
tion Classification Office) plans and 
the reforms that have been initiated 
in the Civil Service provide the basis 
for the development of an efficient 
and honest corps of public servants 
necessary to run with competence our 
modernized government machinery. 


Public administration technical as- 
sistance was received also in the field 
of fiscal administration under the 
contract with the management con- 
sulting firm of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton. This project involves moderni- 
zation of budgeting, auditing, account- 
ing, and treasury services. At this 
point I would like to dwell on per- 
formance budgeting, which has been 
criticized in some quarters as an un- 
warranted attempt by ICA to “trans- 
plant” here an American system. 
That accusation is absolutely false. 
First, ICA assistance was requested 
after our Congress approved Republic 
Act 992 providing for a performance 
budget system. Second, performance 
budgeting in the United States is by 
and large still an idea, not widely ap- 
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plied — in other words, still a germi- 
nating seed not yet sufficiently grown 
to be susceptible of being transplant- 
ed. Third, our so-called performance 
budget system is tailored to our pe- 
culiar circumstances. 


When I became Commissioner of the 
sudget, I was naturally interested in 
having the best possible budget system 
for our country. I knew from 19 
vears of actual experience in the gov- 
ernment that the line-item budget 
system was no longer effective for our 
purposes. I undertook serious study 
of budgetary theories and practices. 
I went to the United States on a train- 
ing grant — itself a form of technical 
assistance — purposely to observe 
budgeting. Relying on all this and 
my years of experience in public fi- 
nance and in financial consultative 
work in our Congress, I came to the 
conclusion that the objectives of our 
government could best be achieved if 
we could establish a budget system 
conducive to careful planning and to 
effective direction and control once 
the plans were approved. I found 
the answer in performance budgeting. 


We launched the system on an ex- 
perimental basis’ in twelve pilot agen- 
cies of the government. The results 
in terms of more public services ren- 
dered at lower unit costs were grati- 
fying; we found out that performance 
budgeting serves our ends under con- 
ditions peculiar to our area, and that 
it is responsive to the requirements 
of our main national effort of social 
and economic uplift. In three Con- 
gressional sessions we have been able 
to provide Congress by means of per- 
formance budgeting a good basis for 
more meaningful and sound policy de- 
termination as well as effective con- 


trol of government services and ex- 
penditures. We were also able to pro- 
vide the Executive branch a sound 
basis for planning and control of 
operations. We were able, likewise, 
to provide our people with the means 
by which they can judge the quantity, 
quality, and reality of services ren- 
dered to them by their government. 


To us in the Budget Commission, 
the most important result that the 
system has brought is the reduction 
to a considerable degree of the unit 
costs of services to our people. In 
the over-all pattern of our social and 
economic development program, this 
has tremendous implications, consider- 
ing our very limited financial resources 
and the nature of our under-develop- 
ed economy. We have been.able to 
develop the Five-Year Fiscal Plan, 
making our country, I think, the first 
in the world to practice long range 
fiscal planning. Now we are sure that 
we can reach our objectives, for the 
system charges those in administra- 
tion with the responsibility to plan 
and program their expenditures and 
to follow their programs through to 
actual realization. 


Simultaneous with the adoption of 
performance budgeting was the utili- 
zation of public administration tech- 
nical assistance to modernize our ac- 
counting, auditing, and treasury ser- 
vices. We revamped our out-moded 
accounting system to parallel our per- 
formance budget system, to provide 
meaningful management information 
and at the same time simplify proce- 
dures for low-cost operation. In au- 
diting, we adopted the system of prog- 
ram audits and thus we have relaxed 
long rigid auditing requirments which 
in the past resulted in delay in the 








performance of government projects 
as well as in payment of government 
obligations. To modernize our trea- 
sury services, we have adopted mea- 
sures which assure that funds are 
available when needed to finance gov- 
ernment programs. 


An important feature which public 
administration technical assistance 
helped establish is the Management 
Service under the jurisdiction of the 
Budget Commission. This unit is 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
moting organization and management 
improvement throughout the govern- 
ment on a continuing basis. It is en- 
gaged in assisting government agen- 
cies to achieve more efficient and 
economical operations. It undertakes 
researches and studies having to do 
with effective organization and admin- 
istration of government departments, 
bureaus, and agencies. It develops 
management planning and_ control 
techniques, operating standards and 
procedures, patterns for delegation of 
authority, guides for instituting sim- 
plified work methods, and schemes 
for reliable measurement and evalua- 
tion of performance. Already, it has 
done excellent work in making res- 
ponsible administrators management- 
conscious. 


A forward-looking part of the prog- 
ram is that phase of technical assist- 
ance which has given the rare but 
much needed opportunity for many of 
our government officials to add to 
their fund of knowledge and skills by 
means of specialized training and ob- 
servation tours in various parts of the 
United States. Of more than 1800 
participants under the ICA program, 
234 have gone for specialization in 
various areas of public administra- 
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tion. These officials are back, and 
many more will go. They compose 
today what I would like to call our 
“shock troops” to reach our objec- 
tive of more efficient and economical 
government operations. They have 
already introduced new _ techniques 
and procedures of work. And as a 
body, they generate in their offices 
and throughout the government a 
climate responsive to positive change. 


In some departments of our gov- 
ernment where technicians have been 
assigned we have realized many prac- 
tical accomplishments. For example, 
technical assistance in our agricul- 
tural area has resulted in quick im- 
plementation of our “land for the land- 
less” program through the issuance 
of thousands of titles to farmers who 
now can enjoy pride of ownership and 
loans from rural banks. In the De- 
partment of Health technical assist- 
ance has contributed both consultants 
and materials and we have spread out 
health units to almost every barrio. 
In the Department of Finance public 
administration consultants have help- 
ed to effect procedures for quick pay- 
ment of back pay and other obliga- 
tions of the government. More im- 
portant, however, is the marked in- 
crease in revenue and customs collec- 
tions during the last four years, an 
increase of P80 to P100 million an- 
nually. 


I would like to give special men- 
tion to an instrument of significant 
value for public administration in the 
Philippines. I speak of the Institute 
of Public Administration, which has 
served as a study and research center 
for the development of new ideas in 
public administration and for the 
training of an ever increasing group 
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of professional public administrators 
as well as young men and women who 
are choosing public administration 
for acareer. The high prestige which 
this Institute now enjoys here and 
in all Asia and the accomplishments 
which it has achieved since its esta- 
blishment are distinct tributes to the 
public administration technical assist- 
ance program that made its establish- 
ment possible here in the Philippines. 
Certainly, I am proud of the fact that 
our friends from other countries of 
the Far East look upon this Institute 
as a model and source for the en- 
hancement of their own public admi- 
nistration. 


Let alone the material values that 
we have received, the intangible va- 
lues will remain and endure. Public 
administration technical assistance 
here has helped develop a conscious- 
ness among responsible leaders in 
this country of the necessity of be- 
ing awake to the demands of good 
government in the modern world, to 
the necessity of making changes, and 
to the need for being ever responsive 
to public needs. This climate of re- 
siliency to change and the scientific 
spirit are fast spreading throughout 
our land, and in-service training which 
we have launched in all agencies of 
the government is serving like an 
atomic fission blasting with impact 
century-subjection to ancient, anti- 
quated methods, as well as breaking 
long encrusted cakes of negative in- 
difference or downright refusal to 
change. 


Indeed the Philippine experience 


proves that the value of public ad- 
ministration technical assistance is 
not capable of pecuniary estimation. 
This is so because it deals with the 











human resources of a country, and 
while we achieve present practical re- 
sults from institutional reforms that 
enable government administrators to 
do a management job, these have mul- 
tiplier effects in the future from the 
continued influence which the reforms 
will exert in the management of our 
government. Thus, I say to you, pub- 
lic administration technicians shall 
have worked themselves out of their 
jobs, but the changes and reforms 
they have initiated here will continue 
long after ICA technical assistance is 
gone. You will have left us richer 
in outlook and equipment, and no 
money can measure the fact that we 
shall be able then to stand alone, to 
take care of ourselves. This, I think, 
in a nutshell is the significance of 
all your efforts. 


Speaking now of our country, and 
other countries that have the condi- 
tions similar to ours, I say that the 
fundamental problem is how to accu- 
mulate tremendous amounts of capital 
needed to accelerate economic and so- 
cial development. Taxation is limited 
by the low per capita incomes of the 
people, while deficit financing is re- 
stricted by the inflationary pressures 
which the weak economy of these 
countries cannot absorb without bring- 
ing about instability, dislocation, and 
chaos. So it becomes vitally import- 
ant that whatever limited resources 
are available in these countries must 
be utilized to maximum advantage. 
Only public administration technical 
assistance can make this possible. 


In other words, public administra- 
tion technical assistance in under-de- 
veloped countries is, and can continue 
to be, of incalculable value by making 
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possible economy and efficiency in 
government operations. While loans 
and grants and commodity assistance 
are also vitally important, only an 
honest, competent and efficient pub- 
lic administration can insure that 
these added resources will not, wholly 
or partially, go to waste. 


When ICA missions in the under-de- 
veloped countries of Asia shall have 
been able to maximize government 
services with the limited resources of 
these countries through improved pub- 
lic administration, as in the case of 
the Philippines, then I say that you 
have made a tremendous contribution 
to the cause of these countries and 
you deserve to be congratulated for a 
job well done. 





When two nations meet on grounds 
of mutual respect, equality, and the 
friendliest terms, led only in dignity 
by their common effort to reach ob- 
jectives mutually advantageous to 
them, they will accomplish what they 
resolve to accomplish. You have helped 
us as a government and as a people 
to rise once more on our own feet from 
the destruction resulting from the last 
war. Our common objective now is 
peace — peace for the world. You 
can rest assured that we will do our 
part. Thank you for what you have 
done and for what you are doing 
— an act of faith that has already 
changed the lives of people and is mak- 
ing this earth, if not the best of all 
possible worlds, at least a place more 
prosperous, happier, and safer to live 
in. 





Policy and Administration 


The greater uncertainty in public business than in private business as to the 
respective responsibilities of policy and administration, combined with the tendency 
for public policy to be reversed or modified at frequent intervals, is obviously a 
most important limitation to administrative efficiency in a democracy. It cannot 
but lead to an attitude in administration of safety first in all cases, even in those 
where bold administrative action and the taking of calculated risks of mistake, are 
essential for efficiency. 





— A.A. Fitzgerald, “Limits to Administra- 


tive Efficiency in a Democracy, Public 


Administration (Australia) March 1954, 


p. 9 
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The Supreme Court and 


Local Autonomy 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO* 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





THE PHILIPPINES is a unitary 
state; its constitution provides 
that the national government is su- 
preme and the local sub-divisions are 
subordinate. Thus, local governments 
are what Congress wants them to be, 
the latter being vested with the power 
to create, abolish or modify these lo- 
cal units. With his power of gen- 
eral supervision over local govern- 
ments and his power to execute and 
implement the law, the President him- 
self “legislates” on what degree of 
autonomy provinces, cities and munici- 
palities are to exercise. 


The Supreme Court, the third 
branch of the national government, 
also plays an active role regarding the 
subordination of local governments. 
Almost all aspects of local govern- 
mental operations are governed in de- 
tail by law, and the President’s power 
of general supervision over local units 
can only be exercised according to law. 
But the laws, by their very nature, 
are neither self-explanatory nor self- 
executing ; on numerous occasions they 
have to be interpreted. It is here that 


* Miss Amancia Gozun and Mr. Edison 
Mifioza, Research Assistants, helped in class- 
ifying decisions affecting local governments. 
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the directing force of the Supreme 
Court is brought to bear. 


In this study, an attempt will be 
made to analyze decisions of the Su- 
preme Court since 1901. The purpose is 
to note how the Court has viewed the 
issues of local autonomy and has been 
influenced by external factors such 
as concurrent political developments. 


I 


At the outset, it might be well to 
note (1) the general nature of the 
laws affecting local governments 
which the Supreme Court is called 
upon to interpret and (2) the political 
environment under which these laws 
were enacted. 


The first organic laws for munici- 
palities and provinces were Acts No. 82 
and 83, respectively, of the Philippine 
Commission. The former was enacted 
on January 3, 1901 from a draft pre- 
pared by a board headed by Cayetano 
Arellano, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. The municipal code was drawn 
up “with a view to give [municipal- 
ities] very ample powers to conduct 
their affairs for the best interest of 
the citizens, according to their own 








promptings....’! This local autonomy 
concession was in keeping with the 
policy enunciated by President Mc- 
Kinley of the United States, who in- 
structed the Philippine Commission to 
give municipalities — 
the opportunities to manage their own 
local affairs to the fullest extent of which 
they are capable ... [and] ... in the 
distribution of powers among the govern- 
ments organized by the Commission, the 
presumption is always to be in favor of the 
smaller subdivision, so that all the powers 
which can properly be exercised by the 
municipal government shall be vested in 
that government....2 


Local autonomy however pro- 
gressed at a very slow pace and the 
reasons were not hard to find. The 
Spaniards rather deliberately excluded 
the Filipinos from participating in 
governmental affairs,* and consequent- 
ly, with the coming of the Americans 
at the turn of this century, the Filipi- 
nos were untrained and inexperienced 
at self-government. The nature of the 
basic laws on local governments, more- 
over, greatly restricted the hands of 
local officials. The local charters pro- 
vided for a detailed enumeration of 
delegated powers; they were construed 





1 Report of the Philippine Commission 
(1905), Part I, p. 28. 

2“President McKinley’s Instructions to the 
Second Commission, known as the Taft 
Commission”, found in Jose M. Aruego, The 
Framing of the Philippine Constitution 
(1949), Vol. II, pp. 763, 765. 

3“The Filipinos in reality never enjoyed 
any degree of self-government under the 
Spanish dominion. ... This was the reason 
which urged the Filipino statesmen to lay 
down certain fundamental principles of lo- 
cal government upon the basis of most am- 
ple administrative decentralization and au- 
tonomy [as found in articles 57 and 82 of 
the Malolos Constitution]. And when the 
[U.S.] Philippine Commission came to in- 
vestigate local conditions, they readily re- 
ported that the desire of the people to 
manage their own affair was an ardent 
passion”. Jose P. Laurel, Local Govern- 


ments in the Philippine Islands (1926). pp. 
212-213. 
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strictly and any doubt concerning the 
grant was resolved against the muni- 
cipal corporations.‘ 


Between the early 1900’s and 1935, 
the Filipinos assumed more voice in 
running the government in consonance 
with the American twin-policy of de- 
mocratization and “Filipinization.” <A 
Philippine Assembly was established 
in 1907, a two-house Philippine Legis- 
lature in 1916, a constitutional con- 
vention in 1934, and a National As- 
sembly in 1935. At the local level, 
Acts No. 82 and 83 were amended and 
incorporated in the Administrative 
Code in 1916; and in that same year, 
the provincial board was Filipinized. 
At this period, the Supreme Court had 
also construed local powers _libe- 
rally on the basis of the McKinley’s 
Instructions. Dr. Laurel summed up 
these developments in the following 
words: 


...The Philippine Legislature has 
designed to make provinces and municipal 
governments more popular and autono- 
mous; and the Filipinos have gradually 
assumed control of provincial and muni- 
cipal administration. The provincial and 
municipal officials have evinced advance- 
ment, capacity and integrity in the admin- 
istration of public affairs and the willing- 
ness to meet effectively the aspiration and 
needs of the inhabitants.5 


4“The general rule established by the 
courts in the United States is to decide 
against the local governments whenever 
there is reasonable doubt concerning the 
existence of local powers.” John F. Dillon, 
Commentaries on the Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations (1911), Vol. I, p. 145. 

Even in later years, this principle has 
been a guiding influence in the resolving 
of cases involving the exercise of local po- 
wers. “The prevailing doctrine is that 
whenever a reasonable doubt exists as to 
whether specific power has been granted 
to the municipality, the rule is to decide 
the doubt against the grant.” Fernando 
and Fernando, Handbook on Municipal Cor- 
porations (1951), p. 41. 

5 Jose P. Laurel, Local Governments in 
the Philippine Islands (1926), p. 244. 
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Aside from interpreting local gov- 
ernment charters, the Supreme Court, 
during the Commonwealth period and 
subsequent years, had opportunities to 
interpret the power of the President 
to — 

exercise general supervision over all 
local governments as may be_ provided 
by law. ...6 


While under the Jones Law, the Gov- 
ernor-General was legally vested with 
both control and supervision over local 
governments, the Philippine Constitu- 
tion merely grants general supervision 
to the President. Yet, during the Com- 
monwealth period, the President’s 
supervisory power appeared to have 
been increased’? on the basis of other 
provisions of the Constitution, such 
as “The Executive power shall be vest- 
ed in a President of the Philippines’’® 
and “... [the President] shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully exec- 
uted.’ 


After 1946, the Supreme Court was 
again inclined to uphold the rights and 
extend the powers of local govern- 
ments, perhaps as an after-effect of 
Philippine Independence. On numerous 
occasions, the Court curbed the remov- 
al power of the President over local 
officials and limited the jurisdiction 
of national executive departments over 
local affairs. Perhaps in keeping with 
the times, the President’s power of 


6 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. VII, 
See. 10 (1). 

7 The laws passed during the period were 
highly indicative of President Quezon’s de- 
sire for greater governmental centraliza- 
tion. See Leonardo C. Mariano, “Congress 
and Local Autonomy,” Philippine Journal 
of Public Administration (October, 1957), 
Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 363-378. 

8 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. VII, 
Sec. 1. 

9 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. VII, 
Sec. 10 (1). 


general supervision over local govern- 
ments has not been extended to such 
a degree as to approximate the Court’s 
decisions on the same matter during 
the Commonwealth period. 


II 


The earliest court decision contain- 
ing a description of the nature of local 
government was Agudo vs. City of 
Manila.° It reads: — 


Experience has taught nations that 
when men congregate in large numbers 
in a small portion of the state, it is con- 
venient to permit such persons, in a lim- 
ited way, to govern themselves, the 
state retaining the authority to modify, 
enlarge, restrain, or to absolutely revoke 
such grant of power at any time this con- 
venience ceases. In all cases a municipal 
corporation is a mere instrumentality of 
the state for the convenient administra- 
tion of a local government over limited 
territory, and as such is vested with 
subordinate powers for local purposes 
only. 


This decision confirmed the subor- 
dination of local units to the central 
government. No inherent right of lo- 
cal self-government was recognized. 
Under such definition, therefore, the 
Supreme Court could resolve pertinent 
cases only by either strict or liberal in- 
terpretion of the expressed grant of 
local powers. In the Agudo case, the 
Court ruled that local powers are 


limited to certain particular govern- 
mental functions which are always ex- 
pressed in writing in the form of a 
charter or grant of power. To ascertain 
what the power is in each particular case, 
reference must be made to such grant of 
powers. Powers not expressly’ given 
therein or necessarily implied from such 
expressed powers cannot be exercised by 
such governmental agent. 


10 9 Phil. 513 (1908) 
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On that point, the Court held that the 
City of Manila was not liable for any 
debt incurred by its predecessor, the 
Ayuntamiento de Manila, since the 
city was not so authorized by its char- 
ter. The city’s obligation was not de- 
nied, but “the law is the law,” the 
court said in effect. Upon appeal, this 
case was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States which re- 
cognized the dual character (govern- 
mental and corporate) of municipal 
corporations and thereby held that 
the city was liable for such corporate 
debt.1!_ The court had another occa- 
sion to interpret local powers in 
United States vs. Joson'* where it 
stated : 

While the law writers and the courts 
have written long and learned pro and con 
about such authority, we are of the opinion 
that authority granted to provide against 
the ‘evils of gambling, etc.’ is sufficiently 
broad and comprehensive in its purpose to 
authorize the municipality to prohibit ab- 
solutely certain classes of gambling. 


The Joson case was significant in 
another respect. As already stated, 
local subdivisions not only serve as 
agencies of the central government in 
the enforcement of national laws but 
are also allowed to manage certain of 
their own local affairs. In other words, 
local units have their own identity. In 
the Joson case, the Supreme Court ac- 
cordingly declared valid a municipal 
ordinance which penalized Paz Joson 
and others for an offense already pu- 
nishable by general state law. The 


11 220 U.S. 345 (1911) 

“Municipal corporations can exercise (1) 
expressed powers (2) those necessarily im- 
plied from the former and (3) those essential 
to the declared objects of the corporation, 
not simply convenient but also indispens- 
able.” John F. Dillon, Commentaries on 
the Law of Municipal Corporations (1911), 
Vol. I, pp. 448-449. 

12 26 Phil. 1 (1913) 





Court ruled that “an act may be penal 
offense under the laws of the State and 
further penalties, under proper legis- 
lative authority, may be imposed for 
its commission by municipal by-laws, 
and the enforcement of the one cannot 
preclude the enforcement of the other.” 
In support of its ruling, the Court cit- 
ed pertinent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the 
Supreme Courts of 32 states as well as 
the opinions of eminent law writers 
such as McQuillin, Cooley, Dillon, and 
Elliot. This stand, it may be noted, 
has not been contested since. Subse- 
quent cases which presented the same 
problem were resolved on the basis of 
the Joson decision. 


III 


Local governments were favored by 
the Supreme Court which not only 
“stretched” their expressed and im- 
plied powers but also invoked an 
unwritten law, the police power. The 
exercise by the state of the police 
power was first formally sanctioned 
in U.S. vs. Toribio!® where the vali- 
dity of a municipal ordinance was 
questioned. This ordinance prohibited 
and penalized the slaughter of cara- 
baos which were fit for agricultural 
work. The farmers considered the en- 
forcement of the ordinance equivalent 
to confiscation of private property; 
furthermore, they complained that the 
ordinance was enacted without ex- 
pressed authority from the municipal 
charter. Supported by the highest 
judicial and textbook authorities in the 
United States, the Court ruled that — 


the council may use the police power 
any time public interest demands it and 


that the council is given much discretion 
in determining not only what the interest 


13°15 Phil. 85 (1910) 
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of the public requires, but also what mea- 
sures are necessary for the-protection of 
such interest. 


In a similar case,“ a city ordinance 
which regulated the use of sewers and 
drain was questioned by property- 
owners on the ground that the enjoy- 
ment of their property rights had been 
curtailed. Here, the court not only 
defined police power, to wit: 


There is no fundamental law of 
the State restraining the power of the 
City, under the ‘general welfare clause’ 
of the charter, from adopting such ordi- 
nances as may be deemed necessary to re- 
gulate and abate nuisances, and thus to 
protect the health, peace, and comfort of 
the inhabitants, 

but also pronounced a hands-off po- 
licy on local legislative affairs— 


Courts are slow to _ pronounce 
statutes invalid and void. The question 
of the validity of every statute is first 
determined by the legislature itself and 
the courts should resolve every presump- 
tion in favor of its validity... 


A tendency to rule more and more 
decidedly on the exercise of police 
power was expressed in U.S. vs. Sala- 
veria in these words: “recent ju- 
dicial decisions incline to give a more 
extensive scope to the police power 
than older cases.” In this case, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and six other per- 
sons were charged of violating a mu- 
nicipal ordinance which prohibited the 
playing of panguingui. Part of the 
defense of the accused was contained 
in the dissenting opinion which may 
be summarized: (1) panguingui was 
not a game of chance or hazard and 
was not therefore prohibited, (2) if 
the purpose of the ordinance were to 
discourage gambling, why prohibit the 
game only on days not Sundays or 


14 Cases vs. Board of Health, 24 Phil. 250 
(1913) 
15 39 Phil. 102 (1918) 


legal holidays? (3) “when a special 
power to enact ordinances is granted 
to a municipal council upon a particu- 
lar subject, the power as to that mat- 
ter is to be measured by the expressed 
grant, without enlargement by the in- 
terpretation of the general welfare 
clause.” The dissenting opinion con- 
cluded that were the ordinance held 
valid — 
‘ we may see respectable citizens in 
jail for the offense of dancing in their 
own homes, for playing casino or billiards, 
or pingpong... which, while not prohi- 
bited by any general law, may be prohi- 
bited in any municipality under this om- 
nibus general welfare clause.... 


In framing their decision the majori- 
ty relied on the McKinley Instruc- 
tions which “still remain undisturbed 
by subsequent acts of Congress... 
and yet constitute a portion of our 
constitutional law ... let us never for- 
get these principles so highly protective 
of local self-government.” The Court 
thereby decided the case by posing the 
question: “who is in a better position 
to say whether the playing of panguin- 
gui is disastrous to social order and 
the public interest in a certain muni- 
cipality — the municipal council or 
the court?” and answering “the coun- 
cilors must, in the very nature of 
things, be familiar with the necessities 
of their particular municipality and 
with all the facts and circumstances.” 


The exercise of the police power 
reached its peak in 1919 in Rubi vs. 
Provincial Board of Mindoro.** By 
virtue of the following power in its 
charter — 

See. 2145... the provincial governor 
of any province in which non-christian 
inhabitants are found is authorized, when 
such a course is deemed necessary in the 


16 39 Phil. 660 (1919) 
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interest of law and order, to direct such 
inhabitants to take up their habitation 
on sites on unoccupied public lands to be 
selected by him and approved by the pro- 
vincial board, 


the provincial government placed a 
large number of Manguianes in a re- 
servation against their will. The pur- 
pose was to train these people to set- 
tle in communities and abandon their 
nomadic ways of living. In sustaining 
the action of the provincial govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court held that — 


... The doctrine of laissez faire and 
of unrestricted freedom of the individual, 
as axioms of economics and political 
theory, are of the past. The modern pe- 
riod has shown a widespread belief in the 
amplest possible demonstration of govern- 
mental activities. The courts unfortu- 
nately have sometimes seemed to trail 
after the other two branches of the Gov- 
ernment in this progressive march... Con- 
sidered, therefore, purely as an exercise 
of the police power, the court cannot right- 
ly say that the legislature has exceeded 
its rightful authority... Further, one 
cannot hold that the liberty of the citizen 
is unduly interferred with when the de- 
gree of civilization of the Manguianes is 
considered. They are restrained for their 
own good and the general good of the 
Philippines (italics supplied). 


That this was an unprecedented and 
very extensive grant of state power 
was clear from the 5-4 vote cast for 
the decision. 


In a decision two weeks later!’, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court held that the 
police power could be exercised only 
to a limited extent. In this particular 
case, the Mayor of Manila “for the 
best of all reasons, to exterminate 
vice”, shipped out from Manila 170 
prostitutes without their consent and 


17 Villavicencio vs. Lukban, 39 Phil. 778 
(1919) 
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without opportunities to defend their 
rights. The Court now asked “by au- 
thority of what law did the Mayor 
and the Chief of Police presume to 
act in deporting by duress these per- 
sons ....?” The Court found this 
out: 


But one can search in vain for any 
law, order, or regulation, which even hints 


at the right (of these local officials) to 
force citizens — and these women des- 
pite their being in a sense lepers of so- 
ciety are nevertheless not chattels but 
Philippine citizens protected by the same 
constitutional guarantees as are other ci- 
tizens — to change their domicile... [It 
is hoped] that this decision may serve... 
to protect individual liberty from illegal 
encroachment (italics supplied). 


The Court ruled in favor of the 
prostitutes because the Mayor had no 
expressed power to suppress a social 
evil. In the Rubi case, it may be noted, 
the action of the provincial officials 
was expressly authorized by law. 
While the court had favored local au- 
tonomy, nevertheless, it deemed it wise 
to adopt a cautious attitude especially 
in cases where constitutional rights 
were involved. The exercise of police 
power could have been justified in the 
Villavicencio case, a view presented in 
the dissenting opinion: 


A cholera patient, a leper, ov any other 
person affected by a known contagious 
disease cannot invoke in his favor the 
constitutional law which guarantees his 
liberty and individual rights, should the 
administrative authority order his hospi- 
talization, reclusion, or concentration in 
a certain island or distant point in order 
to free from contagion the great majority 
of the inhabitants of the country who 
fortunately do not have such diseases. 
The same reasons exist or stand good 
with respect to the unfortunate women 
dedicated to prostitution, and such rea- 
sons become stronger because the first 
persons named have contracted their di- 
seases without their knowledge and even 
against their will, whereas the unfor- 
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tunate prostitutes voluntarily adopted 
such manner of living and spontaneously 
accepted all its consequences... 


But the Court decided to narrowly 
construe local powers not directly ex- 
pressed and thereby sustained the con- 
clusion that it considered more its 
duty to protect the individual liberty of 
“civilized” prostitutes than those of 
the uncivilized and underdeveloped 
non-christian tribes in the mountains 
of Mindoro. 


IV 


Pertinent Court decisions between 
1919 and 1935 were for the most part 
based on the precedents just men- 
tioned. One example each will now be 
cited from the three categories dis- 
cussed; namely, (1) liberal construc- 
tion of expressed powers, (2) broad 
interpretation of implied powers and 
(3) invocation of the police power to 
expand the authority of local officials. 


The City Mayor of Manila is vested 
by Sec. 2484(m), Adm. Code, with 
the power — 


to grant and refuse municipal 
licenses or permits of all classes and to 
revoke the same for violation of the con- 
ditions upon which they were granted, 
or if acts prohibited by law or municipal 
ordinance are being committed under the 
protection of such licenses, or in the pre- 
mises in which the business for which 
the same have been granted is carried on, 
or for any other good reasons of general 
interest. 


In Evangelista vs. Earnshaw,'* the 
Mayor of Manila on the advice of the 
City Fiscal revoked the permits and 
licenses of the Communist Party to 
hold a public meeting and a parade. 
C. Evangelista, the President of the 


18 57 Phil. 255 (1932) 








Communist Party, claimed they were 
deprived of a constitutional right. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that the 
right of peaceful assemblage was not 
an absolute one and sustained. the ac- 
tion of the Mayor whose sworn duty it 
is “to see that nothing should occur 
which would tend to provoke or excite 
the people to disturb the peace of the 
community or the safety or order of 
the Government.” 


Section 2321 of the Administrative 
Code authorizes the municipal council 
to grant the exclusive privilege of 
fishery “within any definite portion, 
or area, of the municipal waters.” In 
Municipality of Lemery vs. Mendoza 
and Blas,® it was contended that the 
contract executed between the munici- 
pality and A. Mendoza and S. Blas was 
not binding since the subjects of the 
lease comprised all salt waters within 
the limits of the municipality. The 
Court ruled out the contention and 
held that “it was not intended by sec- 
tion 2321 to prohibit the municipal 
council from letting all waters suitable 
for fishing in its limits in a single 
lease.” 


In Abad vs. Evangelista,”® a cockpit 
operator questioned the validity of an 
ordinance which provided that no two 
cockpits shall be less than two kilo- 
meters distant from another. The 
court ruled that a license for the estab- 
lishment of a cockpit was a mere pri- 
vilege which could be suspended any- 
time by competent authority. On ela- 
borating the Court stated that — 


“A municipal council, which enacts an 
ordinance regulating the distance between 
one cockpit and another acts within its 
delegated police power, and it is not in- 
cumbent upon the courts of justice to in- 

19 48 Phil. 415 (1925) 
20 58 Phil. 461 (1933) 
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quire into the reasons and motives that 
prompted such municipal legislative body 
to regulate the distance in question. 


During the same period (1919- 
1935), the Supreme Court had various 
opportunities to define other aspects 
of our local government system. 
These included (1) local taxing and 
licensing power, (2) provincial super- 
vision over municipalities and (3) na- 
tional supervision over municipalities. 


In Cuunjieng vs. Patstone,2 the 
City of Manila imposed a fee for a 
permit to construct an arcade by vir- 
tue of Sec. 2444(h) of the Administra- 
tive Code: 

‘ to establish fire limits, determine 
the kinds of buildings or structures that 
may be erected within the same limits and 
regulate the manner of constructing and 
repairing same and fix the fees for per- 
mit for the construction, repair, or de- 
molition of building.... 


The owner of the building objected to 
the imposition on the ground, among 
others, that the fee was excessive be- 
ing one half of the assessed value of 
the portion of the sidewalk affected. 


The Court found the city exceeded 
its power in this decision; it also 
defined the types of municipal licenses ; 
namely, (1) licenses for the regulation 
of useful occupations or enterprises, 
(2) licenses for the regulation or re- 
striction of non-useful occupations or 
enterprises and (3) licenses for reve- 
nue. Since the imposition of a license 
was for the purpose of regulation, the 
court ruled that such fee should only 
be “sufficient to include expenses of 
issuing the license and the cost of the 
necessary inspection or police surveil- 
lance.” The Court concluded: 


legislative powers in regard to 


21 42 Phil. 818 (1922) 


taxes and licenses are not inherent in 
municipal corporations but must be grant- 
ed by statute either expressly or by ne- 
cessary implication. Like other delegated 
powers, they are subject to strict construc- 
tion.” 


In Pacific Commercial Co. vs. Ro- 
mualdez and Alfonso? the licensing 
power of Manila was similarly re- 
stricted. The case involved the inter- 
pretation of sec. 2444 (1) of the char- 
ter — 

i to regulate and fix the amount 
of license fees for the following: ... the 
keeping, preparation, and sale of meat, 
poultry, fish.... 

The city believed that this section con- 
ferred on it the power to exact fees 
while the grocers affected argued that 
the section merely provided regulatory 
police power. Here, the Court ruled 
against the city since, unlike para- 
graph 1, other paragraphs of Sec. 2444 
expressly mentioned the word taz. “As 
the authority [to tax] was withheld, 
it can’t be presumed,” so the Court 
held. 


Unlike other aspects of local powers, 
it seemed therefore that those of licen- 
sing and taxing were still narrowly 
construed at this period. A change of 
attitude was to come later, especially 
after the passage of Commonwealth 
Act 472 (1938), known as the Local 
Fiscal Autonomy Law. 


In inter-governmental relationship, 
on the other hand, the supervisory 
power of the provincial government 
over municipalities was limited as in 
Municipal Council of Lemery vs. Prov- 
incial Board of Batangas." Here the 
local subdivisions had conflicting in- 


22 49 Phil. 917 (1927) 
23 56 Phil. 260 (1931) 
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terpretations of the following provi- 
sion: 

The municipalities and townships to 
which a justice of the peace pertains shall 
provide him with a room in the tribunal 
or elsewhere in the center of population, 
suitable for holding court and shall sup- 


ply the necessary furniture, light, and 
janitor service. ..24 


The municipal government, for rea- 
sons of its own, abolished the existing 
janitorial position and instead as- 
signed an employee in the Office of the 
Mayor to serve part-time with the 
Justice of the Peace. Upon appeal, the 
provincial board held this act as illegal, 
the board being influenced by the Jus- 
tice’s request for “exclusive service of 
a confidential janitor” from the muni- 
cipality. 1n resolving the conflict, the 
Court ruled in favor of the municipali- 
ty. Interestingly enough, the dissent- 
ing opinion on this matter reads: 

I agree with the majority in holding 
that municipal autonomy should be sus- 
tained and safeguarded, but this princi- 
ple has no application where... there is 


a positive and definite law prescribing 
a mandatory and unavoidable duty.” 


In Ubaldo vs. Bisco, the following 
power of the Secretary of Interior was 
subject to interpretation : 


In case of the failure of an election 
for any municipal office, or when the 
officer-elect declines to qualify or dies 
before qualifying, or there is no successor 
for any other reason, such _ succession 
shall, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Interior, be appointed by the provin- 
cial board or elected at a special election 
convened by the Governor-General the 
same as other special elections.26 


To supplement this law, the Secretary 
of Interior issued a circular providing 


24 Sec. 212, Administrative Code 

25 62 Phil. 414 (1935) 

be Sec. 2180 (c), Revised Administrative 
€ 


that the persons so appointed shall 
come from the same political party as 
the one whom he shall succeed. The 
Supreme Court, however, was not as 
amenable as the Governor-General 
in supporting the circular. The Court 
held that once the Secretary of In- 
terior had decided upon appointment 
by the provincial board, the board had 
a free hand in exercising that prero- 
gative. 


V 


The establishment of a Common- 
wealth government in November 1935, 
if followed logically, would presage the 
further advancement of local autono- 
my. A Philippine Constitution had 
been drafted and approved; elective 
Filipinos had assumed control of the 
government; and even the Supreme 
Court had been fully Filipinized. Na- 
tional independence had been won 
and there was great hope that the cla- 
mor for “local independence” would 
fall on sympathetic ears. And, of 
course, the Governor General’s power 
of supervision and control over local 
governments is now limited, in the case 
of the President, to “general supervi- 
sion as may be provided by law.” 


Subsequent events, however, did not 
sustain this assumption. It seemed 
that President Quezon wanted at the 
very start to establish a good, effec- 
tive and successful government at 
whatever cost, perhaps to prove the 
Filipinos’ capacity for  self-govern- 
ment. Assisting him were his dynamic 
personality, recognized political leader- 
ship and a subservient National As- 
sembly. Even the Supreme Court ap- 
peared to subscribe to Quezon’s philo- 
sophy of government. Of the eleven 
decisions on local powers decided by 
the Court from 1935 to 1939, for ex- 
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ample, seven sustained the increasing 
centralization of the national govern- 
mental system. 


In Guzman and Tamashuro vs. Mu- 
nicipality of Taytay,”" the Court “in- 
ferred” that the jurisdiction of the 
municipality over fishery grants was 
limited to the construction of fish cor- 
rals and the operation of fishponds. 
This meant a decrease in the grant of 
fishery franchises and thereby a dec- 
rease in municipal income, contrary to 
the spirit of the law concerned; for 
as stated in the explanatory note of 
the bill, the law aimed to “increase 
national income but not to decrease 
municipal income.” The Supreme 
Court concluded: “[The Court will 
not be] governed or influenced by the 
view or opinion of any or all of the 
members of the legislature or its le- 
gislative committees, or of any other 
person.” 


The revised autonomy trend was 
highlighted in the celebrated Planas vs. 
Gil and Villena vs. Secretary of In- 
terior cases.25 These were decided 
with the principle of local autonomy 
still a guiding factor but conveniently 
slanted. In the first case it was held 
that the President’s power over local 
government — 


was in the nature of a compro- 
mise between the historical view which re- 
cognizes the right of local self-government 
and the legal theory which sanctions the 
possession by the state of absolute con- 
trol over local governments. The result 
was the recognition of the power of su- 
pervision and all its implications and the 
rejection of what otherwise would be an 
imperum in imperio to the detriment of 
a strong national government. 


27 65 Phil. 341 (1937) 
28 67 Phil. (1939) and 67 Phil. 451 
(1939), respectively. 


In the second case, the court reiterated 
its “recognition, however limited, 
of the right of local self-government.” 
(italics supplied). 


In Planas v, Gil the case involved 
the investigation of Carmen Planas, 
a city councilor of Manila by Pedro 
Gil, Commissioner of Civil Service, for 
publicly stating that the party in pow- 
er “was out to win the election by 
crushing all opposition.” Councilor 
Planas refused to submit to an inves- 
tigation on the following grounds: 


1) “in the supposition that the 
statement in question is libelous. . .the 
corresponding or civil action should be 
brought in the courts of justice at the 
initiative, not of the government, but 
of the individuals claiming to have 
been defamed by the statement.” 

2) The President has no inherent 
authority to investigate an elective 
councilor who is responsible to his 
constituents; an investigation could 
only be according to cause and her 
alleged libelous statement was not one 
of the causes. 

3) Granting the above, only the 
President, and not the Secretary to 
the President, had the authority to or- 
der an investigation. 


The point-by-point answers to these 
grounds were as follows: 


1)The President has power of gen- 
eral supervision over local governments 
and “if supervision is to be conscien- 
tious and rational, and not automatic 
and brutal, it must be founded upon 
a knowledge of actual facts and con- 
ditions disclosed after careful study 
and investigation.” 

2) The Constitution provides that 
“the Executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the Philippines” and 
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that the President shall “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
Based on this “totality of power” the 
President had the authority to investi- 
gate a city councilor. 

3) After citing 12 similar prece- 
dents in the United States, the 
Philippine Supreme Court concluded 
that “the heads of executive depart- 
ments or his authorized assistants and 
agents in the performance of his exe- 
cutive duties, and their official acts, 
promulgated in the regular course of 
business, are presumably the Pres- 
ident’s acts.” 

In Villena vs. Secretary of Interior, 
the Municipal Mayor of Makati was 
suspended from office by the Secret- 
ary of Interior to better enable the 
latter to investigate the charges pre- 
ferred against the Mayor. Mayor Vil- 
lena contested his suspension on the 
following grounds: 


1) Only the President, and not the 
Secretary of Interior, has the power to 
suspend a municipal mayor. It ap- 
peared, moreover, that the President 
did not expressly authorize the Secret- 
ary of Interior to suspend the mayor. 

2) Granting No. 1), disciplinary ac- 
tion against a municipal mayor should 
be taken by the provincial board as 
provided by law. Besides, even the 
procedural requirements, such as a 
sworn statement of charges, were 
omitted in the investigation conducted 
by the Secretary of Interior. 


The action of the Secretary of In- 
terior was upheld by the Court on 
these points: 

1) Following the Planas vs. Gil 
case, “the multifarious executive and 
administrative functions of the Chief 
Executive are performed by and 
through the executive departments, 
and the acts of the secretaries of such 





departments, performed and promul- 
gated in the regular course of business, 
are, unless disapproved or reprobated 
by the Chief Executive, presumably 
the acts of the Chief Executive.” 


2) Granting the power of the pro- 
vincial board to institute disciplinary 
proceedings against municipal officials, 
this does not preclude the President, 
on his own initiative, from conducting 
his own investigation. Again the 
“totality of power” vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution was invoked. 


These two cases were the first of 
their kind that put to test the Presi- 
dent’s power over local government, 
and the Supreme Court appeared to 
have gone out of its way in expanding 
such power. The Court could have 
ruled otherwise since the President 
had only general supervision over local 
government at that time. In fact the 
“totality of power’ would have been 
more appropriately applied in Ubaldo 
vs. Bisco, a case decided when the chief 
executive was vested with power of 
control and supervision over the local 
units. Moreover, it could have been 
justified more easily in this Ubaldo 
case, since the Secretary of Interior 
merely decreed that a partyman, say a 
Nacionalista, should replace another 
Nacionalista and thereby give expres- 
sion to the popular will. 


VI 


The establishment of the Republic 
of the Philippines in 1946 has produced 
a more favorable climate under which 
the “independence” of local govern- 
ments could be promoted. Thus, the 
gradual emancipation of local units 
from excessive central control has been 
the purported concern of Congress; 
and the Supreme Court itself has been 
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a willing collaborator, judging from 
the pro-autonomy leanings of its deci- 
sions. In a few of its earlier decisions, 
however, the Court appeared to suffer 
from a Commonwealth “hangover” 
and to persist in curbing local powers. 


In City of Manila vs. Arellano Uni- 
versity,2® for instance, the power of 
eminent domain of Manila was limited. 
In a similar case in 1919°° the Court 
did not inquire into the necessity of 
the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain ;” but, this time, the Court be- 
lieved that this “necessity ... is not an 
absolute but only a reasonable or prac- 
tical necessity such as would combine 
the greatest benefit to the public with 
the least inconvenience and expense 
to the condemning party and property 
owners.” 


In Vega and Gellada vs. City of Ilo- 
ilo*! the Court still narrowly construed 
local powers. The City of Iloilo re- 
quired the regular inspection of motor 
vehicles to determine whether they 
were “in such a condition as to be safe 
for their passengers and the public in 
general.” Since these vehicles were 
engaged in the business of transport- 
ing people from one place to another, 
the city believed it was so authorized 
in view of the expressed power “to re- 
gulate any business or occupation.” 
The Supreme Court ruled otherwise— 

Municipal corporations in the Philip- 
pines are mere creatures of Congress. 

As such, said corporations have only such 

powers as the legislative department may 

have deemed fit to grant them. By vir- 
tue of the limited powers of local gov- 
ernment and the nature thereof, said 
powers are to be construed strictly and 
any doubt or ambiguity arising out of the 


29 47 O.G, 4197 (1951) 

80 Manila vs. Manila Chinese Cemetery, 
40 Phil. 349 (1919) 

31 50 O.G. 2456 (1954) 


terms used in granting said powers must 
be resolved against the municipality.” 


This strict interpretation of local 
powers was also followed in Medina 
vs. City Mayor of Baguio.*? The city 
taxed an article not expressly speci- 
fied in its charter and the court found 
the tax illegal, holding that “a muni- 
cipal corporation unlike a sovereign 
state is endowed with no inherent 
power of taxation.” 


In later years the cause of local au- 
tonomy was again fostered. In Pun- 
salan vs. City of Manila,®* for example, 
the Court adopted a more liberal view 
of the local taxing power. The city 
imposed a tax on occupations in addi- 
tion to the levy of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and the court found 
that the resulting double taxation is 
“not inherently bad.” Another in- 
stance of the Court’s reversal of its 
earlier policies involved the authority 
of the Executive Secretary (who as- 
sumed most of the functions of the 
Secretary of Interior).*4 Unlike its 
stand in the Planas vs. Gil and Villena 
vs. Secretary of Interior cases, the 
Court this time did not uphold the 
power of the Executive Secretary to 
investigate and suspend a municipal 
official. Only after the provincial 
board had failed to perform its duty 
of disciplinary action against munici- 
pal officials could the Executive Sec- 
retary interpose, the Court ruled. 


In Rodriguez vs. Montemayor*® 
(sic.; Montinola), the President’s pow- 
er of general supervision over local 
government was once more defined, 
this time in favor of the smaller sub- 


32 48 O.G. 4769 (1952) 

33 50 O.G, 2485 (1954) 

34 Mondono vs. Silvosa, 51 O.G. 2482 
(1955) 

35 50 O.G. 4820 (1954). 
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divisions. Here, the provincial board 
decided to dispense with the services 
of several emergency legal counsels. 
The Secretary of Finance did not see 
wisdom in the action of the board and 
consequently disapproved the budget 
embodying the desired change. The 
Supreme Court, in not sanctioning this 
“intrusion” by the Secretary of Fin- 
ance, ruled that “unless the acts 
of local officials or provincial govern- 
ments constitute maladministration 
or an abuse or violation of a law, the 
power of general supervision cannot 
be exercised.” 


More dramatic curtailments of na- 
tional control over local officials were 
found in a series of decisions which 
concerned the power of the President 
to appoint, suspend, and remove. In 
1951 the Supreme Court sustained the 
right of Antonio Lacson, the Provin- 
cial Fiscal of Negros Oriental, to re- 
fuse a transfer of jurisdiction “with- 
out his consent.’** Lacson’s successor, 
it may be noted, was by then already 
appointed by the President on the re- 
commendation of the Secretary of Jus- 
tice and the appointment had been 
confirmed by the Commission on Ap- 
pointments. 


In a similar case,?7 the position of an 
appointive city mayor was made more 
secure. It seemed that to remove the 
mayor indirectly, the President ap- 
pointed him “Technical Assistant to 
the President.” The Mayor did not 
accept the new appointment and the 
Court sustained his right to remain in 
his post. 


In Santos vs. Mallare,= the Court 


36 Lacson vs. Romero, 47 O.G. 1778 (1951) 
37 Rodriguez vs. del Rosario, 49 O.G. 
5427 (1953) 
38 48 O.G. 1787 (1952) 
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also upheld the refusal of the city en- 
gineer to be transferred “against his 
will.” The President is authorized by 
the Baguio Charter “to remove at plea- 
sure city officials....’”’ But the Court 
declared that this provision was im- 
pliedly repealed by the constitutional 
provision which protects civil service 
employees from arbitrary removal 
from office; and to back its argu- 
ment, the Court held that the 
position of city engineer was em- 
braced under the Civil Service system. 


In another case,®® the Court pro- 
tected the tenure of an appointive ma- 
yor on the basis of the charter’s pro- 
vision which grants him a six-year 
term. The power to appoint, as a gen- 
eral rule, implies the power to remove, 
especially in cases where the person af- 
fected falls outside the civil service 
system. Yet the Court did not bother 
to clarify this point. It meant there- 
fore that an appointive city mayor en- 
joys a longer term (6 years) than an 
elective one (4 years). 


The Supreme Court clarified in 
more detail the President’s limited 
power over local units in Lacsen vs. 
Roque.*®” Here it enumerated the con- 
ditions under which the President 
could exercise his legal, “‘not inherent,” 
power to remove or suspend local of- 
ficials. The conditions, as summarized, 
were: 

1) the power to control or to re- 
move must be controlled by par- 
ticular laws applicable; 

2) such laws must be subject to 
constitutional limitations; 

3) the strict construction of law re- 
lating to suspension and removal 


39 Jover vs. Borra, 49 O.G. 2765 (1953) 
40 49 O.G. 93 (1953) 
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must be a universal rule; and 


4) the strict construction of law 
must be adopted especially when 
interpreting the actions of elec- 
tive officials. 


Mayor Lacson, charged with libel, was 
suspended by the President “pursuant 
to the policy of the administration re- 
quiring the suspension of any loca] of- 
ficial who is being charged before the 
courts with any offense involving 
moral turpitude ....”41_ Unlike other 
local officials, however, the causes for 
the removal and suspension of the 
Mayor of Manila are not specified by 
law. On this ground, therefore, the 
Supreme Court promulgated a highly 
significant decision, that Mayor Lac- 
son could only be removed or suspend- 
ed for “disloyalty to the Republic.” 


As in other periods, an exception 
was injected into the list of pro-auto- 
nomy cases. In the twin Alba vs. Evan- 
gelista and Alajar vs. Alba decisions, 
the Supreme Court admitted that 
“Congress can legally and constitu- 
tionally make the tenure of certain 
officials dependent upon the pleasure 
of the President.” This case referred 
to a provision of the charter of Roxas 
City, to wit: The Vice Mayor shall be 
appointed by the President and “shall 
hold office at the pleasure” of the lat- 
ter. The Santos vs. Mallare decision 
was not made applicable in this case 
since the Court found the charter 
provision to involve tenure of office 
and not necessarily removal, which 
might have been the effect. 


VII 
From this survey and analysis of 
Supreme Court decisions, three gen- 


41 Letter dated October 31, 1951 of Pres. 
E. Quirino to Mayor A. Lacson. 





eral observations may be derived. (1) 
Although inconsistently at times, the 
Supreme Court has recognized the con- 
cept of local autonomy; (2) the Sup- 
reme Court has been relatively con- 
sistent in passing decisions which 
gauged and reflected concurrent poli- 
tical developments; and (3) by the 
very nature of our governmental sy- 
stem, local autonomy could be promot- 
ed by the Court action only to a rea- 
sonable but limited extent. 


Discussed in this article were those 
cases representative of some aspects of 
our system of local governments; 
these cases depicted various problems 
of local autonomy.*? If the number of 
cases were any indication, it would 
seem clear that the Supreme Court has 
supported the local units in their de- 
sire for more self-government. The 
nature of the pro-autonomy leaning of 
the Court’s decisions need not be re- 
peated here. By way of contrast, how- 
ever, the attitude of the Court of Ap- 
peals might be mentioned to further 
point out the more liberal view of the 
court of last resort: 


A province as a corporate unit has 
been given specific powers designed to 
enable it to function as the representa- 
tive of the central government in the 
exercise of its control and supervision 
over the municipalities. It is, therefore, 
idle to assume that in addition to the 
specific powers described... (Congress) 


42 Decisions of the Supreme Court are 
cited and classified, from a legal angle, in 
the following books: Jose P. Laurel, Local 
Governments in the Philippine Islands (1926) 
Rufino Luna, The Municipality at Work 
(1926), Enrique M. Fernando and Emma Q. 
Fernando, Handbook on Municipal Corpora- 
tions (1951), Emiliano Cortez, Provincial 
and Municipal Laws of the Philippines 
1952), and Juan F. Rivera, The Legislative 
Process of Local Governments (1956). Other 
references include Jose P. Laurel, Cases in 
Municipal Corporations (1924) and the Phil- 
ippine Law Journal, especially its Annual 
Survey of Supreme Court decisions. 
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had also intended to grant the provincial 
government such other powers as are not 
specifically mentioned in its organic law. 
Should a liberal and elastic interpreta- 
tion be given, time will come when the 
provincial government will claim the exer- 
cise of some powers not specified in its 
organic law for the sake of justifying 
the execution of an act which would evi- 
dently be contrary to the purpose intend- 
ed by the lawmaker.’’43 


In the process of upholding the 


exercise of local powers, the Court 
however did not neglect to consider 
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the political, economic and social en- 
vironment under which decisions fa- 
voring local autonomy were shaped. 
It. was thus remarkable how closely 
parallel was the thinking of the judi- 
ciary vis-a-vis the legislative and exe- 
cutive departments on this matter. In 
a companion study,** the relative pro- 
gress of local autonomy was analyzed 
on the bases of pertinent laws passed 
by Congress; the graph below may 
indicate such progress: 
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This graph might equally reflect the 
court decisions discussed. Points of 
autonomy “spurts” were noticeable in 
years when fundamental or organic 
laws for the Philippines were en- 
acted. These laws were Philippine 
Bill of 1902 (1902); Jones Law (19- 
16); and Philippine Constitution 
(1935-1946). Points of decline oc- 
curred in the early 1900’s when Filipi- 
nos were believed not yet fully trained 


43 Jimenez vs. Cavite Province, 47 O.G. 
1886 (1951). This case was not appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 


for self-government; in the years af- 
ter 1935 when Quezon’s centralist phi- 
losophy prevailed; and in 1941-45 dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. Wind- 
ing lines meant that there was no 
smooth progress in the grant of local 
autonomy. And, of course, the result- 
ant line in the graph indicates the 
recognition of more self-government 
for local units. 


44 L. C. Mariano, “Congress and Local 
Autonomy”, Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 368-378. 
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In final analysis, the Supreme Court 
cannot substantially extend local pow- 
ers beyond those provided by (1) laws 
and (2) the Constitution. The only 
way in which the Court could do so 
would be for Congress to enact laws 
giving local officials more freedom of 
action. The approval of the omnibus 
bill on local autonomy during this 
coming session of Congress may 
usher in a new directive by which the 
Supreme Court can further promote 
local autonomy. 


A less optimistic outlook presents 
itself in the interpretation of the Pres- 
ident’s constitutional “power of gen- 
eral supervision over local govern- 
ments.” In the Planas and Villena 
cases, the President’s control of local 
units was not justified on this parti- 
cular provision but on the “totality of 
power” principle.“ Now, it is even 
held that “general supervision” is only 
applicable to local governments and 
not to local officials who are subject 
to “control” under the “totality of 
power” concept.‘ This concept, ac- 
cording to another writer, becomes 


45 “The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the Philippines” (Art. VII, 
sec. 1) and “The President shall ..... take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
(Art. VII, Sec. 10-1). 

46 Juan F. Rivera, “The Power of the 
President of the Philippines Over Local Gov- 
ernment and Local Officials.” Philippine Law 
Journal, (October, 1955), pp. 751-768. 


more meaningful when related with 
the dual character of local govern- 
ments. Thus, in their corporate capa- 
city, local units are under the “general 
supervision” of the state; but in their 
governmental or political status, act- 
ing as agents of the state, they are 
under the complete contro] of the na- 
tional government.‘? This theory, it 
may be noted, appears to contradict 
the view of another constitutional 
authority who states: 


In view of the growing tendency for 
government to emphasize more and more 
its role in the promotion of the public 
welfare or the social and economic rights, 
the distinction between governmental and 
corporate functions is not as meaning- 
ful as it once might have been. What 
formerly was characterized as merely cor- 
porate in the sense of being ordinary non- 
governmental function may now, under the 
prevailing philosophy of a welfare or ser- 
vice state, be correctly termed as gov- 
ernmental.48 


In the light of these various inter- 
pretations, any judicial pronounce- 
ment on the President’s constitutional 
power over local governments woud 
clarify a fundamental issue affecting 
national-local government _relation- 
ship. 


47 Vicente G. Sinco, “The Authority of the 
President Over Local Officials”, Philippine 
Law Journal, (July, 1955), pp. 355-369. 

48 Enrique Fernando, Handbook on Mun- 
icipal Corporations, (1951), p. 8. 














Local Self-Government: 


A Key 


to National Economic Advancement 


and Political Stability 


By A. B. Lewis 


The Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs, Ine. 


OR MORE THAN 25 years my prin- 
cipal occupation, as an agricultural 
economist, has been to study the deve- 
lopment of agricultural resources in 
various parts of the United States and 
also, for several years, in China, Latin 
American countries, and Poland. I 
have traveled and made observations 
in many parts of Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. I have also helped to plan 
and conduct several international 
meetings of officials who were con- 
cerned with the agricultural develop- 
ment of their countries. 


During all this time I have examined 
the reasons why some countries are 
economically developed and others are 
not, in order to give suggestions on 
agricultural development. 


Most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have ancient cultures and long 
histories. Their natural resources of 
soil, climate, water and minerals are 
generally sufficient for further devel- 
opment. Their people are industrious 
and intelligent but have never learned 
to use modern methods and modern 
instruments in agriculture and indus- 
try. Why not? 
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Eco- 
nomic development depends mainly on 
the education of the people and on 
transportation; that is, on schools and 
roads. For economic development at a 


My conclusion is simply this: 


satisfactory rate, good elementary 
schools for ali the rural village chil- 
dren are necessary, and there must be 
roads from the farms to the market 
towns. In the economically developed 
countries the structure of government 
is such that the villages and rural 
districts can tax their own citizens 
and provide these services for them- 
selves. On the other hand, in the 
underdeveloped countries, without ex- 
ception, the powers of taxation are 
highly centralized, and villages and ru- 
ral districts have little or no govern- 
mental income of their own. They 
must usually beg for schools and roads 
from the central authorities, and the 
central authorities seldom have enough 
money to supply these needs. As a 
general rule, rural schools and roads 
are few and poor when they are sup- 
plied and controlled by the central 
government. 


I have concluded that in a practical 
sense the people of the underdeveloped 














countries are not yet free, because they 
do not have local self-government. 
They are not empowered to do any- 
thing for themselves. I have con- 
cluded that if an underdeveloped na- 
tion wants to achieve economic deve- 
lopment, it must first change its gov- 
ernmental structure so as to provide 
local self-government for its villages 
and rural districts. 


The most important governmental 
power for purposes of economic ad- 
vancement is the power of taxation. 
In economically advanced countries, 
every district and village levies taxes 
by its own will, collects taxes through 
its own officers, and expends these 
taxes for its own purposes. 


In some places, the local govern- 
ments of advanced countries contrib- 
ute a small part of their locally col- 
lected revenue to the state or central 
government for its support. In addi- 
tion, state and central governments 
have their own sources of tax revenue, 
such as income taxes, sales taxes, and 
tariffs on imports. In recent years, 
the central and state governments of 
advanced countries have aided local 
governments with various subsidies, 
but even these subsidies are still dis- 
bursed by the local authorities, along 
with their own taxes. 


In underdeveloped countries only the 
central government has any substan- 
tial taxing power. What little tax mo- 
ney is spent in the villages is usually 
spent by agents of the central govern- 
ment and not by the local people. 


In the economically advanced coun- 
tries the powers of the government to 
promote economic development are 
widely dispersed among the common 
people. Every village and district is 
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free to develop its own resources with- 
out waiting for the central govern- 
ment. Every village can have as good 
schools and roads as it can pay for. 


It is the secret of the technically ad- 
vanced countries that these instru- 
ments of development are financed and 
controlled mainly by the villages where 
they are situated. The central or state 
government only sets standards and 
furnishes some assistance. The central 
government also builds major high- 
ways, canals, and other works, and 
maintains large universities. Local 
governments take care of the rest. 
Over the years, they have collected 
and spent more taxes for local schools 
and roads than any central govern- 
ment would have been able to do. 


In underdeveloped countries the local 
officials have generally been appointed 
by the central authorities. If the peo- 
ple vote for any officials, they vote 
only for those of the central govern- 
ment. Because they have no exper- 
ience in trying to manage their small 
village affairs, the people cannot 
choose central government officials 
wisely. They choose them mainly on 
the basis of promises of benefits to 
be received from the central govern- 
ment. 


In underdeveloped countries, taxes 
are paid to strangers and nobody who 
pays taxes knows what they are used 
for. They are regarded as penalties. 
There is no close association in the 
popular mind between taxes and gov- 
ernment services. The people evade the 
taxes as much as they can, and at the 
same time demand increasing services 
from the central government. In the 
developed countries, where the people 
raise their own local taxes for their 
own purposes, tax evasion occurs, but 
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it is very unpopular. The people often 
increase their own taxes so that they 
may have better roads, schools, and 
other services. 


The people of the economically ad- 
vanced countries were not highly edu- 
cated nor wealthy when they installed 
their systems of local self-government. 
They had no large universities and no 
scientists. They had no steel mills and 
no big irrigation dams. Local self- 
government enabled them to begin to 
have schools, roads, and canals. It 
enabled them to understand and use 
freedom as an instrument of national 
progress. 


The developed countries have gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people. 
They have taxation of, for, and by the 
people. Some underdeveloped coun- 
tries have government only of the peo- 
ple —neither for nor by them. Others 
have government of and (by inten- 
tion) for the people, but by an aristo- 
cratic, urban minority — not by the 
people. In countries where the gov- 
ernment is by an aristocratic, well- 
educated, urban minority, government 
officials are fond of saying that the 
people are incapable of local self-gov- 
ernment. They usually say that they 
are too poor, too ignorant, and too 
lazy. They say that the people would 
make mistakes if they tried to raise 
and spend their own local taxes. 


This may be true, but if a village 
spends a part of its own tax money 
unwisely, the mistake can only be a 
small one. By such small mistakes, the 
developed countries have learned how 
to manage the governments of all poli- 
tical units, great and small. Even the 
developed countries still manage their 
village governments better in many 


ways than they do their central gov- 
ernments. Where there is corruption, 
it is generally in national governments 
and in governments of large cities, 
where the common people cannot easily 
see what is being aone. 





The farmers and other workers of 
all nations are equally intelligent and 
industrious by nature. They want to 
improve their level of living, whether 
it is now low or high. They want 
their children to live better than they 
themselves are now living. Only in 
the developed countries, however, are 
the common people organized in such 
a way that they can purchase the 
means of improvement with their own 
taxes. This is a secret that has long 
been too little understood. 





Human wants are unlimited and in- 
satiable. It is impossible to keep the 
people satisfied by giving them food, 
because they want more than food. 
The only safe policy is to place in the 
people’s own hands the means to work 
and pay for what they want. This is 
local self-government. The people will 
then transform their natural dissatis- 
faction into constructive action. They 
may be poor but they will know that 
they are free. Once free, they will 
not easily allow their freedom to be 
taken from them. 


The peoples who have lost their na- 
tional independence by subversion and 
those who are in danger of losing it 
have never been free. These peoples are 
really choosing between their present 
centralized, authoritarian governments, 
under which they can do little for 
themselves, and an unknown and dif- 
ferent authoritarian system whose 
spokesmen are making attractive pro- 
mises. 
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Centralized governments are weak 
and easily upset. Whoever captures the 
national palace has captured the only 
government there is. This is the rea- 
son why there are so many revolutions 
in countries with centralized govern- 
ments. 


The technical experts who are so nu- 
merous in the economically advanced 
countries have been formed as the 
end result of many decades of gradual 
growth of an educational system that 
is supported and controlled by the peo- 
ple. In their own countries these ex- 
perts are highly productive, because 
the remainder of the population under- 
stands their advice and is free to use 
it. In underdeveloped countries tech- 
nical experts are not nearly so useful. 
Only a few people understand their 
advice and the people often lack suf- 
ficient local self-government to do 
what the experts suggest. For exam- 
ple, agricultural experts who visit un- 
derdeveloped countries frequently ad- 
vise that more roads should be built 
from the farms to the local: markets. 
This good advice is generally useless 
because the farm villages do not have 
the power to raise taxes and build such 
roads. 


Technical experts can help, but they 
are not a substitute for freedom of 


the people to manage their own affairs. 
Countries whose people possess this 
freedom have developed most of the 
world’s experts. 


My principal recommendation is that 
every economically underdeveloped 
country of Asia, Europe, Africa, or 
the Americas should prepare the foun- 
dation for economic development by 
providing local self-government among 
its people. Some countries could do 
this by making only small alterations 
in the present form of government, 
while others ought to make sweeping 
changes. The price of centralized gov- 
ernment is continued economic stagna- 
tion. 


Even with local self-government the 
people of underdeveloped countries 
cannot become suddenly wealthy. The 
advancement of the developed countries 
has also taken time. What is import- 
ant is that the people be given power 
to make improvements to the limit of 
their ability, so that they will know 
that they are members of a dynamic 
society with an expanding economy. 
In the minds of the people it is the 
power of doing — the power to make 
changes — that brings satisfaction. 
This is what makes a nation unified 
and strong. 








The General Clerical Examination 


Announcement of 1956 


A Case Study* 


By LicAYA A. JORGE 


Bureau of Civil Service 


A Civil Service embracing all branches 
and subdivisions of the Government shall 
be provided by law. Appointments in the 
Civil Service, except as to those which 
are policy-determining, primarily confi- 
dential cr highly technical in nature, shall 
be made only according to merit and fit- 
ness, to be determined as far as pratic- 
able by competitive examination. (Con- 
stitution of the Philippines, Art. XII, 
Sec. 1) 


According to law the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Civil Service is supposed to 
pass upon the qualifications of ap- 
pointees to some 300,000 positions in 
all branches of the national and local 
governments. To make the task more 
onerous Filipinos flock by hundreds 
and thousands to take examinations 
that are designed to evaluate candi- 
dates for only a handful of openings. 


* The writer is indebted to Professor Eg- 
bert S. Wengert, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Ore- 
gon, for early encouragement and advice 
on the project. The preparation of the case 
was started as a class assignment when Dr. 
Wengert was a visiting professor at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. Apprecia- 
tion is also extended to Mr. Gregorio Fran- 
cisco for his helpful comments and sugges- 
tions, and to Visiting Professor Edwin O. 
Stene who helped prepare the final revision 
for publication. 
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Pressure upon the civil service machin- 
ery arises largely because of wide- 
spread unemployment, together with a 
high prestige value of government em- 
ployment, a high degree of job security 
for those who enter government em- 
ployment, and a combination of laws 
and regulations that place a premium 
value upon the accumulation of civil 
service “eligibilities’’. 


According to the annual report for 
1955 of the Central Bank of the Phil- 
ippines, “it is estimated that 160,000 
new workers are admitted to the labor 
force each year and that new jobs 
created each year cannot be more than 
60,000, thus leaving an annual incre- 
ment of 100,000 persons to the nation’s 
unemployed.” The Research Division 
of the Office of Manpower Services, 
Department of Labor, estimated the 
number of unemployed in 1956 at 
1,281,668 persons. The trend of un- 
employment is still on the upward 
direction. 


The high social status of govern- 
ment employment arises from the long 
association of government service and 
social status, with the inevitable need 
for education in public positions, and 
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perhaps with the attractiveness of 
civil service opportunities under Amer- 
ican administration. The other ad- 
vantages have been established by 
laws and administrative regulations 
that will be discussed below. 


Historical Background 


A system of examinations for entry 
into the Civil Service was instituted 
shortly after the establishment of a 
Philippine civil administration by the 
American government. Public Act 
No. 5 provided that examinations 
should be “practical” for the purpose 
of “ascertaining the relative capacity 
and fitness of applicants for the vari- 
ous positions’. But in view of the 
extensive illiteracy among the Filipi- 
nos practical examinations for them 
were necessarily tests of literacy, gen- 
eral intelligence and_ educational 
achievement. 


Civil service positions were grouped 
originally into 21 classes distinguished 
primarily by difficulties and responsi- 
bilities involved, and by salaries to be 
paid. Recently the examinations and 
positions were roughly classified into 
three general grades — the lower 
grades provided by law having fallen 
below current salary scales. General 
examinations were given for the res- 
pective grades, and the successful can- 
didates were referred to as “First 
Grade eligibles”, “Second Grade eligi- 
bles” and so on. 


As the work of government became 
more technical, and especially after the 
introduction of systematic position 
classification, increasing proportions 
of civil service examinations ‘were de- 
signed to test qualifications for spe- 
cific classes of positions. Yet the grade 
‘concept of eligibility persisted. Posi- 





tions filled through technical examina- 
tions were assigned to the general ca- 
tegories. Thus the more difficult tech- 
nical and professional examinations, 
such as those for budget examiners, 
management analysts, senior teachers 
and senior stenographers, were ranked 
as equivalent to first grade examina- 
tions. Examinations for junior teach- 
ers, junior personnel technicians, so- 
cial workers, and junior stenographers 
were assigned to the second grade; 
while examinations for policemen, 
messenger and lower clerical positions 
were assigned to the third grade level. 


The significance of this grade classi- 
fication did not apply merely to salary 
ranges assigned. More important was 
the fact that a candidate who received 
a passing grade on a first grade tech- 
nical examination became eligible for 
appointment to any position in the gen- 
eral first grade as well as to openings 
for which he was examined. The con- 
version of eligibility applied in only 
one direction, however. An applicant 
who passed a general examination 
could not convert his eligibility to a 
technical position at the same grade 
level unless he also held related pro- 
fessional eligibility. 


The practice of converting eligibility 
from specific to general categories was 
only the beginning of the conversion 
system. If it was logical to convert 
civil service grades horizontally, it 
would also be logical to convert down- 
ward to lower level classifications, and 
even to convert from other types of 
examinations prescribed by law to ci- 
vil service eligibility. These steps 
were taken partly through civil service 
regulations and partly through Con- 
gressional legislation. 


Faced with a need for eligibles to 
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fill vacancies and the ever present 
shortage of funds and personnel to 
conduct examinations, the Bureau of 
Civil Service adopted the expedient 
of allowing conversion of eligibility on 
the basis of grades on general portions 
of technical examinations, and also of 
allowing grades below passing but at 
least 60% on one examination to be 
converted to an eligibility for lower 
grade positions. Thus, a candidate 
who passed the general portions of an 
examination for senior teacher but 
failed on the technical portion could 
convert the grade to general “First 
Grade eligibility”. Moreover, an appli- 
cant who obtained a grade of “60%” 
on a first grade examination (for 
which 70% was passing) could convert 
that grade to a passing grade for po- 
sitions at the second grade level. In 
like manner grades of 60% on second 
grade examinations could be converted 
to third grade eligibility. 


The conversion system was further 
extended and increased in importance 
by two acts passed by Congress in 1954. 
Republic Act 1080 provided that can- 
didates who passed professional licens- 
ing examinations would acquire civil 
service eligibility for positions in lines 
related to the particular professions; 
and Republic Act 1079 made civil serv- 
ice eligibility, once acquired, effective 
throughout the lifetime of the ex- 
aminee.! 


The conversion system and the le- 
gislation of 1954 were apparently de- 
signed to increase the number of eli- 
gible candidates for government posi- 


1 R.A. 1844 of 1957 further liberalized the 
system by granting general grade eligibili- 
ties to those who passed professional exa- 
minations. This law was not in effect at 
the time the General Clerical Examination 
was announced, however. 


tions, and also to reduce the need for 
new examinations to some degree. It 
also had other effects, however. By 
opening up general grade eligibilities 
to specialists and professionals it 
placed at a disadvantage the young 
man or woman who hoped to enter 
public service through general exami- 
nations. Since most specialized exami- 
nations were given only in Manila, it 
also placed at a disadvantage the re- 
sidents of other cities and provinces. 
At the same time the permanent eligi- 
bility law placed an insurance value on 
the attainment of civil service eligibi- 
lity. Many people undoubtedly took 
examinations for the purpose of hav- 
ing an eligibility stowed away in case 
they might find it necessary to seek 
government employment at some fu- 
ture time. Hence, if the purpose of 
the legislation was to reduce the bur- 
den on the civil service examining ma- 
chinery, the effect was probably quite 
the opposite. 


The Civil Service Bureau 


The Bureau of Civil Service was 
headed by a Commissioner appointed 
by the President with the consent 
of the Commission on Appointments. 
Under the Commissioner there were 
five divisions, exclusive of professional 
examining boards. The oldest unit of 
organization was the Division of Re- 
cruitment and Examinations headed by 
a Chief Examiner. The Chief Examin- 
er was generally accepted by employees" 
as number three man in the Bureau 
hierarchy, because of the fact that the 
incumbent Commissioner and his for- 
mer Deputy Commissioner had both 
advanced. from the position. Moreover, 
the Division of Recruitment and Ex- 
aminations was the largest division 
in the Bureau. It had seen a sig- 
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nificant expansion a few years before 
with the creation of a Test De- 
velopment and Research Section. The 
acquisition of IBM scoring equipment 
provided the basis for a rather sig- 
nificant shift from heavy reliance upon 
essay type examinations to a greater 
use of short answer questions. That 
shift made it necessary to devote more 
time to the preparation of test ques- 
tions and to the study of their relia- 
bility and validity. 


The incumbent Chief Examiner was 
advanced to that position in 1956 after 
thirty-two years of service with the 
Bureau of Civil Service. He was origi- 
nally appointed to a clerkship in the 
Administrative Division in 1924, and 
a little over three years later he was 
assigned to a position of junior ex- 
aminer in the Examining Division. 
During his service with the Bureau he 
earned a law degree, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1934. He rose by a series 
of promotions to the leadership of the 
Division, where he headed a staff of 
84 employees. 


The Chief Examiner played an im- 
portant role in the decision making 
processes of the Bureau. When re- 
quests for examinations were received 
from government agencies, he would 
examine into the needs for new exami- 
nations, the probable number of appli- 
cants to be examined and the availabi- 
lity of personnel and funds for the 
tasks required. He would then make 
his recommendations to the Commis- 
sioner. When examinations were de- 
cided upon, the Examining Division 
would prepare the announcements as 
well as the examination questions. 


Because of limited appropriations to 
the Bureau of Civil Service, the ques- 
tions of what kinds of examinations to 


give, when and where to hold them, 
and whom to admit to each examina- 
tion became important considerations. 
Appropriations had been increased 
somewhat in recent years, but far less 
rapidly than had the demands from 
government agencies for examinations 
or the number of applicants that 
sought civil service eligibilities. 


Examinations were given in response 
to agency requests submitted on pres- 
cribed forms, and then only after the 
Bureau officials had investigated into 
the number of vacancies to be filled, 
the number of non-eligible employees 
holding temporary appointments, and 
the availability of funds. The Chief 
Examiner could always cite a lack of 
funds as a reason for inability to grant 
a request. Because the requests of na- 
tional agencies for specific examina- 
tions were relatively easy to justify, 
and their individual costs were not 
staggering, it was perhaps natural that 
they would take precedence over gen- 
eral grade examinations. In fact the 
problem of handling examinations for 
large numbers of applicants was evid- 
ent from the fact that the grading of 
papers from a junior teacher’s exami- 
nation held in 1955 still had not been 
completed. 


The Bureau of Civil Service had 
given no second grade examination for 
clerical workers since 1949. From 1950 
on, however, municipal councils, prov- 
incial boards and provincial treasurers 
had forwarded to the Commissioner 
of Civil Service resolutions and letters 
requesting such an examination. These 
requests were always referred to the 
Chief Examiner for comment, recom- 
mendation or reply. For one reason 
or another, but mainly because the 
Bureau lacked necessary funds, be- 
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cause other examinations had to be 
given prior attention, or, perhaps, be- 
cause “the demands had not been in- 
sistent enough,” the previous Chief Ex- 
aminer succeeded in postponing the 
examination. 


Deviating from the usual procedure, 
the Civil Service Commissioner in 
June, 1956, gave the Chief Examiner 
an oral directive to look into the feasi- 
bility of holding a general second grade 
examination during the year. The di- 
rective came immediately after a con- 
ference between the Commisioner and 
President Ramon Magsaysay. The 
Commissioner had received a perma- 
nent appointment shortly before the 
conference, after having worked in an 
acting capacity for almost two years. 


At this time there were pending sev- 
eral requests from National govern- 
ment agencies for specific examina- 
tions, such as “laboratory assistant”, 
“fingerprint operator’, “plant patho- 
logist” and “junior stenographer’, all 
at the second grade level. The Chief 
Examiner felt, however, that the Pres- 
ident’s oral request merited immediate 
attention. He had in fact wanted to 
give the examination for some time, 
because he considered the six-year in- 
terval between examinations much too 
long. Prior resolutions and letters from 
provincial and municipal officials 
served as formal justification for the 
action. 


The Chief Examiner immediately 
called in the head of the Law, Admi- 
nistration and Clerical Unit, Test De- 
velopment and Research Section, and 
directed him to look into the feasibility 
of holding a general second grade ex- 
amination within the next six months, 
to draw up plans for the project and 
to submit a report within a month. 





As mentioned earlier, the Test De- 
velopment and Research Section had 
been organized a year before in an 
effort to place the construction of test 
questions on a more scientific basis. 
Prior to that time examination ques- 
tions for administrative and clerical po- 
sitions and for other non-technical 
posts had been prepared by the Chief 
Examiner and Assistant Chief Examin- 
er. Technical and professional exami- 
nations had been prepared by selected 
specialists from other government 
agencies. 


The second grade examination pro- 
ject was the first major assignment 
that the Law, Administration and Cle- 
rical Unit had received. At the time 
of the assignment the Unit had a 
staff of three attorneys and two form- 
er teachers. The head of the Unit 
held a doctoral degree in civil law, and 
the two test technicians also held law 
degrees; but none of them had any 
formal training or experience in test 
construction. The two examiners had 
taken one semester courses on ‘‘tests 
and measurement” in their college pre- 
paration for teaching. The Unit could, 
however, count on the advice of tech- 
nical consultants from the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration; and they also had a num- 
ber of sample questions used for cle- 
rical examinations in the United 
States. 


Recommendations and Compromise 


To provide a rational basis for the 
assignment, the technical staff made a 
job analysis of clerical positions and 
studied the WAPCO (Wage and Posi- 
tion Classification Office) class speci- 
fications to determine what knowledge 
and skills should properly be tested. 
They made an assessment of the Divi- 











sion’s supplies in stock, the amount 
of quarterly allotments available for 
paper, ink, stencils, and other supplies, 
the capacity of the technical staff to 
develop and construct test items, and 
the capacity of the duplicating and 
assembling section to produce the 
question sheets. To estimate the pro- 
bable number of candidates who would 
apply for the examination, the staff 
gathered the following statistical in- 
formation: 

1. The number of applicants who took 


the examinations in 1946 and 1949 
was 8,229 and 37,252, respectively. 


bo 


The number of high school graduates 
in the several provinces and cities for 
the year 1954-1955 was 75,024. 


38. The number of competitors who took 
the junior teacher examination in 
1955 was 90,339. 


On the basis of the intelligence ga- 
thered, the Chief Examiner was ad- 
vised in the second week of July that 
the Bureau could give the general sec- 
ond grade examination before the close 
of the year. Five months would be 
sufficient time to make the necessary 
preparations for giving the large-scale 
examination that was expected. More- 
over, since funds for supplies for the 
Division were disbursed in quartely al- 
lotments, scheduling the examination 
within a five-month period would faci- 
litate the solution to the problem of 
requisitioning and pay for the large 
amounts of supplies that would be re- 
quired. The head of the Unit requested, 
however, that the Chief Examiner hold 
a conference with the technical staff 
to discuss certain measures and ar- 
rangements which probably ought to be 
made in view of the limited resources 
of the Division. The conference method 
of arriving at solutions to problems 
was beginning to be used in the Bu- 
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reau, and the Chief Examiner readily 
acceded to the request. Accordingly 
two conferences were held and the fol- 
lowing recommendations tentatively 
agreed upon: 


1. The country should be divided in- 
to four examining regions and 
examinations administered on 
different dates in each region. 


Theretofore, civil service examina- 
tions had been held simultaneously in 
all places where they were given. Ex- 
perience with the junior teacher ex- 
amination the year before, however, 
had brought to light several difficul- 
ties attendant to the duplication and 
assembling of test questions for more 
than 70,000 competitors. Not only had 
the clerical employees worked late at 
night and on week ends, but key offi- 
cials from other divisions, as well as 
the entire technical staff of the Exami- 
nations Division, had to pitch in as 
mimeograph operators and assemblers 
to get the question sheets ready for the 
day of mailing or delivery to the sev- 
eral chairmen of local examining com- 
mittees. 


No less than 100,000 candidates 
were expected to take the proposed 
examination. Since the Bureau did 
not have funds to treble or quadruple 
its clerical staff, a logical alternative 
would be to spread the work of du- 
plicating, assembling and mailing over 
a longer period. 


Moreover, the technical staff want- 
ed the answer sheets to be machine 
scored in order to make possible an 
early release of results. But machine 
scoring would require the use of spe- 
cial IBM pencils, of which the Bureau 
had a supply of 30,000. Assuming that 
120,000 applicants could be admitted 
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to the examination, it would be neces- 
sary to have four examinees use each 
pencil. The technical staff proposed, 
therefore, that they prepare four 
equivalent versions of the examination 
and that the examination be given in 
the four regions at different times. 
By spacing the dates a month apart, 
sufficient time would be provided for 
preparing and mailing the examination 
papers and for collecting and redistri- 
buting the IBM pencils. 


2. No examination should be sched- 
uled in the Manila metropolitan 
area. 


The technical staff expressed the 
opinion that to hold an examination 
in greater Manila would attract more 
competitors than the resources of the 
Bureau could cope with. A large part 
of the Manila student population would 
want to take the test, not for the 
purpose of seeking immediate employ- 
ment but rather in the hope of acquir- 
ing an eligibility for future use. Or 
even the mere experience of seeing a 
civil service examination might be 
helpful in preparation for another test 
at some future time. The Chief Ex- 
aminer also noted that he was not 
aware of any agency of the National 
Government, except one or two gov- 
ernment corporations, that had re- 
quested a general second grade exami- 
nation. He suggested that the staff 
prepare, instead, for a junior steno- 
grapher examination in Manila in the 
near future. 


The staff proposed also that the 
examination for patrolman, already 
scheduled to be given during the year, 
be held on the same day as the gen- 
eral clerical examination in each lo- 
cality. In that way the number of 


contestants for the clerical examina- 





tion would be further limited, because 
no applicant could take both examina- 
tions in the same region. 


Also, the staff recommended that 
no individual be permitted to file an 
application for the general examina- 
tion in more than one region. To in- 
sure compliance with that restriction 
the staff proposed that the announce- 
ment specify that if any applicant was 
found to have filed in two or more 
districts, all of his examinations would 
be cancelled. 


3. All test questions should be of 
the objective or short answer 
type, and should be designed to 
measure general abilities and cle- 
rical aptitudes 


Having analyzed clerical positions 
for which successful candidates were 
supposed to qualify, and having stu- 
died samples of clerical examination 
in current use in the United States, 
the staff recommended that the ques- 
tions cover the following subjects: 


Word meaning and analogies 
Arithmetic 

English grammar, usage and spelling 
Alphabetizing 

Name and number comparison. 


In 1946 the second grade examina- 
tion included spelling, arithmetic, 
Philippine history and government, 
current events, general clerical tests 
and letter writing. The same sub- 
jects were tested in 1949, except 
that composition was substituted for 
letter writing. The technical staff 
did not consider Philippine history 
and government or current events 
relevant to the knowledge and skills 
demanded in clerical positions. While 
letter writing or composition might 
be justified, the staff felt that their 
inclusion would cause undue delay in 
the grading of the examination, in- 











asmuch as essay answers could not 
be machine-scored. 


4. Admission to the examination 
should be open to high school gra- 
duates with one year of clerical 
experience, with certain equiva- 
lents allowable. 


In accordance with Civil Service 
Rules, admission requirements would 
include Filipino citizenship, good moral 
character, good health and freedom 
from physical defects. What occa- 
sioned some discussion was the ques- 
tion of education and experience re- 
quirements. Two objectives were 
considered: (1) the basic require- 
ments for successful performance of 
clerical work, and (2) the possibility 
of further limiting of the number of 
applicants. 


The latter objective could be 
achieved by raising the education and 
experience requirements; but the staff 
was aware of the dangers to efficiency 
and morale if people are over-quali- 
fied educationally for positions which 
call for elementary skills and abilities 
and for repetitive operations. More- 
over, they felt that performance of 
simple clerical tasks is not necessari- 
ly improved by many years of expe- 
rience. The staff agreed, therefore, 
upon high school graduation and one 
year of experience, with a proviso 
that for those actually in government 
service one additional year of clerical 
experience could be substituted for 
each year of high school not com- 
pleted. 


In order to economize on the sup- 
ply of application blanks, the staff 
proposed that the certification of a 
year of clerical experience be made a 
prerequisite to the issuance of an ap- 
plication blank. 
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These four recommendations were 
threshed out at two informal confe- 
rences, with the Chief Examiner list- 
ening and asking questions when ne- 
cessary to clarify points, or suggest- 
ing possible modifications. No min- 
utes were kept. Agreements were ar- 
rived at without difficulty, because 
logical reasons had been given for the 
several proposals, and the Chief 
Examiner was well aware of the dif- 
ficulties that had been encountered in 
the past. 


Within the week, a draft of the 
examination announcement was _ sub- 
mitted by the head of the technical 
staff to the Chief Examiner, who 
transmitted it without revision or com- 
ment to the Deputy Commissioner. 
Except for the transfer of three lo- 
calities in Palawan from Region I to 
Region III, for reasons of closer geo- 
graphic contiguity, the Deputy Com- 
missioner returned the draft unchang- 
ed to the Chief Examiner, who then 
submitted it to the Commissioner. 


The Commissioner examined the 
draft of the announcement, and re- 
turned it with the following pencilled 
marginal notations: 


1. Change of the title of the examination 
from “clerk” to “second grade.” 


2. Inclusion of salary range of positions 
for which the examination would qua- 
lify successful candidates. 


3. Addition of National Language among 
the subjects to be tested. 


4. Substitution of knowledge of stenogra- 
phy or typewriting for one year cleri- 
cal experience. 

. Change the clerical experience that 
could be substituted for every year 
lacking to complete the high school 
course for those actually in government 
service from one year to two. 


on 


the 


6. Change the penalty for taking 








examination in more than one place 
from cancellation of an’ applicant’s 
examination to cancellation of the sec- 
ond examination. 


The Commisisoner’s marginal nota- 
tions were in the nature of proposed 
revisions or amendments. He gave 
no reasons for the changes, but the 
reasons for some of them were not 
far to seek. Both the 1946 and 1949 
examination announcements had car- 
ried the title “Second Grade.” The in- 
clusion of the salary range was an in- 
novation which the Bureau had fol- 
lowed consistently during the last two 
preceding years. The inclusion of 
National Language was in response to 
the repeated requests made to the 
Commissioner by the Institute of Na- 
tional Language to help boost propa- 
gation of the National Language by 
including it among the subjects tested 
in civil service examinations. The 
substitution of knowledge of stenogra- 
phy or typewriting for one year cle- 
rical experience could also be traced 
to the 1946 and 1949 announcements. 
The change from one year to two years 
of the experience-education equivalence 
was, in the opinion of the Commission- 
er, a more equitable arrangement. 
The Commissioner likewise felt that 
the cancellation of any applicant’s 
examination as penalty for having ap- 
plied in more than one place was too 
harsh. 


The Chief Examiner transmitted the 
draft with the Commissioner’s nota- 
tions to the head of the technical 


staff, who discussed the new pro- 
posals with his staff. After the 
discussion the technical staff pre- 


pared a memorandum in defense of the 
original proposals. The staff agreed 
to the inclusion of a statement of sa- 
lary range in the announcement, and 
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they raised no objection to the inclu- 
sion of questions on National Lan- 
guage; but with regard to the other 
suggestions from the Commissioner 
the following points were made in the 
memorandum: 


The title of “clerk” 
than ‘second 


1. Change of title: 
was more descriptive 
grade.” 


4. Substitution of knowledge of stenogra- 
phy for clerical experience: The ex- 
perience requirement was designed to 
limit the number of applicants; and, 
“since there is a sizable number in the 
recruitment field who have a year’s ex- 
perience” that requirement would be 
a desirable factor. “For the position 
of clerk one who has clerical experience 
will, generally, do the job of clerk bet- 
ter than another who has no clerical 
experience at all.” 


5. Change in experience requirements for 
those who have not completed high 
school: “The one-year-high-school to 
one-year-clerical-experience was set... 
to express the idea that a year of cle- 
rical experience is as good as a year 
spent in high school, considering the 
duties of the position.” 

6. Change of penalty for repeating ap- 
plications: The cancellation of appli- 
cations other than the first would not 
restrict the number of competitors for 
the second, third and fourth examina- 
tions, because the examinee would real- 
ly lose nothing. 


A number of conferences were held 
between the Chief Examiner and the 
technical staff and between the Chief 
Examiner and the Commissioner, dur- 
ing which the Chief Examiner played 
the role of mediator and catalyst. He 
presented the views of the technical 
staff to the Commissioner and brought 
back to them the Commissioner’s 
views and comments, in every instance 
trying to bridge differences and faci- 
litate agreement. 
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An announcement which was final- 
ly released on August 7, 1956, em- 
bodied the following compromises: 


1. Title of the examination: General 


Clerical Examination 


2. Salary range of positions to which suc- 
cessful competitors could qualify: P1440 
to P2760 per annum 


3. Inclusion of National Language among 
the subjects to be tested 


4. Admission of certification of comple- 
tion in a recognized school of a course 
in stenography, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing or accounting in lieu ‘of one-year 
clerical experience. 


5. Retention of the original recommenda- 
tion of the substitutability of an addi- 
tional one-year clerical experience for 
every year lacking to complete a high 
school course for those actually in gov- 
ernment service. 


~ 
Sc 


3. Retention of the penalty of cancella- 
tion of the candidate’s examination for 
applying to take the examination in 
more than one place. 


Public Protest and Further 
Compromise 


The Bureau of Civil Service relied 
upon its local examining committees 
in the cities and provincial capitals 
to receive and review applications, 
to provide examination quarters, to 
make necessary local arrangements, 
to conduct and supervise the exami- 
nations and to return the papers 


to Manila. Each committee was 
composed of three members, usual- 
ly headed by the city or provin- 


cial treasurer. Because the civil ser- 
vice staff did not know how many 
examinees could be accommodated at 
each center, the examination announce- 
ment stipulated that “receipt of ap- 
plications [at any examining center] 
may be closed as soon as a sufficient 
number of applicants has been secur- 











ed.” The stipulation would also serve 
to limit the total number of appli- 
cants. 


As a usual practice a press release 
would be issued by the Bureau at the 
time the official announcement of an 
examination was issued; but this time 
the Chief Examiner issued no press 
release. Such added publicity, he 
reasoned, would only swell the num- 
ber of applicants. Nevertheless, when 
the announcement was issued the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service was immediate- 
ly swamped with requests for applica- 
tions, inquiries about eligibility and 
other matters, criticism of the an- 
nounced subject matter of the exam- 
ination, and strong protests from re- 
sidents of Manila. 


The Commissioner and the Chief 
Examiner had anticipated a flood of 
inquiries and protests, but the clamor 
was much stronger than they had 
expected. Telephone lines to the Bu- 
reau were swamped by inquiries and 
applicants, and Manila_ residents 
swarmed to the office wanting to 
know why no examination was sche- 
duled in the city. Policemen had to 
be called to maintain order. Manila 
daily papers featured news accounts 
and pictures of the crowds that jam- 
med the Civil Service Building. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear also through 
letters to editors and newspaper co- 
lumns, and indirectly through Con- 
gressmen and other public officials, 
who in turn communicated with the 
Commissioner and the Chief Examin- 
er. To make matters worse the 
examining committee of the Province 
of Rizal announced before the week 
was over that it was closing receipt 
of applications. That announcement 
not only increased the demands for 
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an examination in Manila but also 
gave notice that many Manila resi- 
dents were filing applications in other 
cities and provinces. 


Meanwhile telegrams and letters to 
the Bureau from individuals and from 
local committees asked for clarifica- 
tion of the clerical experience require- 
ment. Did it mean only experience in 
government service, or did it include 
experience in private employment? 
Would teachers and janitors who per- 
formed some clerical duties qualify 
under the requirement? In 1949 the 
qualification included “at least one 
year of clerical or practical ex- 
perience”; but all who wanted to take 
the examination were admitted, and 
so the ambiguity did not affect the 
local committees. This time, how- 
ever, the examining committees, like 
the Bureau officials, were concerned 
about their ability to accommodate all 
applicants. 


A number of resolutions from pro- 
vincial boards and municipal councils 
in the Visayas protested the inclusion 
of National Language as one of the 
subjects of examination. They fear- 
ed that it would give undue advantage 
to the Tagalog speaking applicants. 
The Chief Examiner did not consider 
the point important, however, because 
only ten questions out of 120 dealt 
with National Language, and those 
ten items should be easy for any high 
school graduate to answer. 


Despite the strong pressures the 
Chief Examiner was in favor of stand- 
ing pat on the earlier decision not to 
schedule the clerical examination in 
Manila. He could foresee the conse- 
quences of allowing amendments to 
the original announcement and did 


not wish to open the gates to demands 
for other changes that could upset the 
work program of his Division. The 
Civil Service Commissioner, on the 
other hand, felt that the complaints 
should be given further consideration. 


On previous occasions questions and 
issues regarding civil service exam- 
inations had been threshed out be- 
tween the Commissioner and the Chief 
Examiner. In like manner problems 
arising from other personnel func- 
tions of the Bureau were settled in 
conference with the respective division 
chiefs concerned. In line with newer 
trends in management, however, the 
Commissioner had from time to time 
called staff meetings of all division 
chiefs to consider problems which con- 
cerned the entire Bureau. 


Departing from the usual procedure 
in dealing with plans for examinations, 
the Commissioner decided to call a 
meeting of division chiefs to deliberate 
on ways of meeting the clamor for 
an examination in the Manila area and 
to clarify questions about admission 
requirements. The meeting was call- 
ed for four o’clock, the office closing 
hour, on an afternoon in the third 
week in August, and continued in ses- 
sion until seven in the evening. Mem- 
bers of the Test Development and Re- 
search Section were not informed of 
the meeting. 


The Commissioner presented to the 
group a proposal to schedule an exam- 
ination in Quezon City. The Chief 
Examiner argued vigorously against 
the proposal, on the grounds (1) that 
the Bureau did not have enough IBM 
answer sheets or special pencils to ac- 
commodate the additional competitors, 
(2) that Quezon City had never been 
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considered separate from Manila pro- 
per for examination purposes, (3) that 
to give an examination in Quezon City 
would set a precedent that would lead 
to demands for the opening of other 
examination centers outside of provin- 
cial capitals and traditional examin- 
ing centers in cities, and (4) that there 
would be equal justification for giving 
the examination in the other subur- 
ban city of greater Manila, Pasay City, 
where the patrolman examination had 
already been scheduled. The Chief 
Examiner was overruled, however, be- 
cause the other four division chiefs 
supported the Commissioner’s opinion. 


Another decision agreed upon over 
the objection of the Chief Examiner 
was that completion of a two year 
Associate in Arts course or equivalent 
collegiate education should be accept- 
ed in lieu of the one-year experience 
requirement. The Chief Examiner 
again argued that the change would 
admit more competitors than the Bu- 
reau could handle, and also that col- 
legiate education was less relevant 
than clerical experience to the duties 
of positions to be filled. 


On August 20 an amendment to the 
civil service announcement was re- 
leased, adding Quezon City to the list 
of places in Region I where examina- 
tions would be held. Subsequently, 
ten additional examination centers 
were opened in Region I (near Mani- 
la), one in Region II and one in Region 
III. Having allowed the addition of 
Quezon City, the Chief Examiner felt 
that he had no recourse but to grant 
similar requests from other places for 
new examination centers. 


Upon direction of the Civil Service 
Commissioner, the Chief Examiner is- 





sued a press release explaining that 
the closing of the receipt of applica- 
tions as soon as a sufficient number 
of applicants had been secured was 
“in line with the policy of decentra- 
lization.” The press release further 
stated that “each local examining 
committee has been authorized to at- 
tend to the distribution of the appli- 
cation forms and to admit only as 
many competitors as could be accom- 
modated in public school buildings 
which are suitable for the purpose, 
taking into account lighting and ven- 
tilation facilities, and the type of desks 
that are available for use. Moreover, 
each committee has to consider the 
problem of securing sufficient and re- 
liable monitors or watchers for the 
examination.” 


The press release also explained 
that the Bureau had only 30,000 IBM 
pencils and that if the applicants in 
one region exceeded this number, ‘‘the 
tests of those who have no pencils 
will be handscored, a process which 
will take a much longer time, thus 
delaying the release of the examina- 
tion results.” Moreover, the press re- 
lease pointed out that there was only 
a limited number of vacancies, exist- 
ing or prospective, for clerical posi- 
tions in the National Government. 
“Where the demand for eligibles is 
limited, ... examining a tremendous 
number of applicants... is obviously 
not advisable... [for] the unemploy- 
ed eligible becomes dissatisfied and 
he blames the Government for not 
providing him with a job after he has 
qualified in an appropriate examina- 
tion.” In addition, “the objective of 
attracting young people to the voca- 
tional and scientific fields will not be 
achieved if the Government will open 
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clerical examinations to thousands 
of high school graduates, regardless of 
the actual needs of the service.” 


Finally, the release stated that “to 
take care of the personnel needs of 
the city of Manila and the National 
Government, a general clerical exam- 
ination may be given in Manila in the 
latter part of January, 1957.” 


On August 24th, the Chief Examiner 
sent mimeographed instructions sign- 
ed by the Commissioner to all local 
examining committees to the effect 
that: 


1. “Experience” required in the announce- 
ment in the absence of a specific li- 
mitation does not necessarily mean only 
experience in the government service. 


2. Additional academic training in a 
school of recognized standing, such as 
the completion of the regular two-year 
AA course or equivalent schooling on 
the college level, duly certified, may 
be accepted in lieu of one year clerical 
experience. 


8. Teaching experience is not intrinsical- 
ly clerical, but proportionate credit may 
be given on the basis of two years of 
teaching as equivalent to one year cle- 
rical experience, considering that for 
purposes of clerical eligibility under 
Republic Act No. 186, teaching expe- 
rience has been given credit. 


4. Clerical experience acquired under an 
appointment in the unclassified service, 
which expressly reads: “janitor,” “la- 
borer” or “helper,” which is merely 
noted by the Bureau of Civil Service 
subject to the condition prescribed by 
law, that such “janitor,” “laborer” or 
“helper” shall not be assigned to duties 
of a clerical nature, is not acceptable.. 


5. Claims of applicants that they acquired 
knowledge of stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, or accounting through 
self-study, are not considered for pur- 
poses of the requirement that in lieu 
of clerical experience, an applicant 
“must have finished in a recognized 


school a course in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping or accounting, duly 
certified.” 


6. Applicants must have completed the 
course specified in the examination an- 
nouncement on or before the date of the 
examination and those who are just en- 
rolled or will complete the course after 
the examination are not eligible for ad- 
mission. 


The inclusion of teachers among 
those who could qualify for admission 
to the examination was prompted by 
the fact that if two years of schooling 
at the collegiate level could be ac- 
cepted in lieu of one year clerical ex- 
perience, it was only logical to extend 
the same reasoning as also applicable 
to teaching experience. The demand 
of teachers for admission was easy 
to explain. Of the 90,339 competitors 
who took the junior teacher examina- 
tion given by the Bureau on Decem- 
ber 29, 1955, the first partial reports 
of which were released on June 2, 
1955, only 27,788 obtained passing 
marks. 


Postscript 


On September 7, 1956, the Bureau 
issued notice in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to local examin- 
ing committees in Region II and 
through the newspapers that the ex- 
amination scheduled for Region II to 
October 20, would be postponed to 
October 27. No one among those who 
had participated in the process was 
aware, at the time the first announce- 
ment was released on August 7, that 
October 20 was the last day for the 
quarterly payment without penalty of 
municipal licenses, internal revenue 
taxes and waterworks fees. Inasmuch 
as treasury personnel would not be 
available for purposes of the civil serv- 








ice examinations on the scheduled date, 
the examination had to be postponed 
to the suceeding Saturday, October 27. 


On October 24, the Bureau issued 
another notice postponing the examina- 
tion in Region III from November 17 
to November 24 and that in Region IV 
from December 15 to December 22. 
The reason stated in the notice was 
“the great number of applicants.’ Ac- 
tually the reason for the postponement 
was the fact that, according to the 
performance schedule of the Recruit- 
ment and Examining Division, a time 
interval of at least four weeks was 
necessary for duplication and assembl- 
ing of the required number of exami- 
nations for each succeeding region and 
for transporting them to the various 
cities and provincial capitals where 
the examinations were to be held. 
Moreover, time was needed for collect- 
ting the IBM pencils used in one region 
for shipment to the next region. 


A total of 121,863 candidates took 
the examination in the four Regions. 
This number represented over 76‘o of 
the 159,339 examinees who competed 
in civil service examinations during the 
fiscal year 1956-1957. The remaining 
24% took 55 different examinations, 
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the results of 33 of which had been re- 
leased by December of 1957. 


As of December 1, 1957, no an- 
nouncement had been made of any gen- 
eral clerical examination in the Manila 
area. Neither had the proposal for the 
junior stenographer examination been 
carried out. The admission of more 
applicants than planned had drained 
the Bureau’s limited funds for carry- 
ing out its examining program for the 
fiscal year 1956-1957. The admission 
of more applicants than could be pro- 
vided with IBM pencils also slowed 
down the correction of papers and de- 
layed the release of examination re- 
sults. Even in the case of answer 
sheets that could be machine-scored, 
difficulties arose from the failure of 
competitors to follow instructions for 
recording their answers on the IBM 
answer sheets. When answers were 
improperly recorded — and there were 
thousands of such cases — the answer 
sheets could not be machine-scored. 


Acording to the Chief Examiner, the 
prospects of the Bureau giving any 
other major examinations in the fiscal 
year of 1957-58 were dim. The Re- 
cruitment and Examining Division had 
more test papers than it could rate 
for the remainder of the year and, per- 
haps, for the next year also. 
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By LEONARDO C. MARIANO* 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Reorganization Plans Implemented 


On November 7, 1957, President C. 
P. Garcia signed Executive Orders 
No. 277, 278, and 279 which partially 
implement six more reorganization 
plans. This brings up the number 
of implemented plans to 13; 21 other 
plans still await presidential action. 


Plan No, 1-A establishes a uniform 
and comprehensive classification plan 
in which government positions are 
grouped on the basis of duties and 
responsibilities. The Plan applies to all 
positions now existing or hereafter to 
be created in the national government. 
The only exceptions are: (1) elective 
officials and officers whose salaries are 
fixed by the constitution, (2) officers 
and employees appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the consent of the Commis- 
sion on Appointments, (3) officers and 
employees of the legislative or judicial 
departments, and (4) members of the 
armed forces. The position classifica- 
tion plan was prepared by the Wage 
and Position Classification Office 
(WAPCO). 


* Miss Amancia J. Gozun and Miss So- 
corro C. Doria assisted in the gathering of 
data. 
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Plan No, 2-A establishes a standard 
pay plan on the basis of equal pay for 
equal work. Also prepared by the 
WAPCO, this plan prescribes a salary 
range to correspond to a class in the 
position-classification plan. The salary 
plan will be partially implemented with 
a P10.2M amount which was pro- 
vided in the 1958 General Appropria- 
tion Act. It will cover the salary ad- 
justments of some 110,000 employees 
whose salaries are below the minimum 
established in the new pay plan. 


Plan No. 3-A creates a Wage and 
Position Classification Office (WAP- 
CO) in the Budget Commission. 


Plan No. 19-A establishes in the 
Budget Commission an Organization 
and Methods Division.! 


Plan No. 46-A authorizes the Budget 
Commission to perform the following 
functions: 


(a) To conduct research in modern man- 
agement practices, to prepare prog- 
rams for improvement in government 
administration to be conducted by the 
agencies, and to promote in all ways 
possible the adoption of modern busi- 
ness techniques in government. 


1 Plan No. 19-A is reproduced in part 
on pp. 83-91 of this issue of the Journal. 
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(b) To clear and coordinate legislative 
proposals of entities of the Executive 
Branch, 


To review, analyze, coordinate, and 
advise the President on estimates of 
income submitted by the various gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


(c) 


The plan also authorizes the Budget 
Commissioner to create such staff and 
operating units as he deems necessary 
to carry out the functional responsibi- 
lities of his office. Two minor provi- 
sions of the plan were the creation of 
integrated budgeting for counterpart 
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projects and the transfer to WAPCO 
of the Appointing Unit of the Budget 
Commission. 


Plan No. 47-A (a) creates account- 
ing entities in departments, bureaus, 
offices and other instrumentalities of 
the National Government, (b) creates 
a Central Accounting Service in the 
Budget Commission, and (c) transfers 
and integrates in the Central Account- 
ing Service the project accounting 
function of the Office of Foreign Aid 
Coordination, National Economic Coun- 
cil. 


The Reorganized Budget Commission 
(Organization Chart) 
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Government Management 
Improvement Program * 


The Management Improvement Pro- 
gram includes the systematic study 
and analysis of management practices, 
procedures and organizations to effect 
changes that will produce more effi- 
cient and economical operation. 
Through the application of tried and 
tested management principles and tech- 
niques that have to do with organiza- 
tions, methods and controls, this prog- 
ram will permit management to make 
better use of such resources as men, 
money, materials and methods to 
achieve defined objectives. Manage- 
ment improvement focuses attention 
on such matters as work simplification, 
selection of equipment and materials, 
space utilization, delegation of author- 
ity and all other means for effecting 
improvements. In short, management 
improvement is an all-inclusive term 
that covers any action which results in 
a change for the better. 


Responsibility of the Budget Com- 
mission. The Revised Budget Act, 
R.A. No. 992, places upon the Commis- 
sion not only the responsibility for 
budgetary administration but also the 
promotion of improvement of organi- 
zation, services, and methods of opera- 
tion in the government. Major res- 
ponsibility for this effort is assigned 
to the Management Service, the man- 
agement arm of the Budget Commis- 
sion. The Management Service will 
conduct research and appraisal studies, 
help formulate and develop policies, 
programs and techniques for better 
management, provide technical advice 


* Condensed from “Government Manage- 
ment Improvement Program” prepared by 
the Management Service, Budget Commis- 
sion. 


and assistance on the development of 
training programs and related matters, 
and recommend improvements in spe- 
cific situations as directed by the Pres- 
ident or as requested by the agencies. 


The Management Staff. The Man- 
agement Program anticipates the es- 
tablishment in each agency of a Man- 
agement Staff headed by a ranking 
management analyst who will report 
directly to the head of the agency. 
The staff should consist of manage- 
ment analysts, statisticians, and other 
aids to undertake management stud- 
ies. The qualifications of a manage- 
ment staff member are as follows: 


(1) Any combination of education and 
experience equivalent to graduation 
from college with a degree either in 
public administration, business admi- 
nistration, political science, manage- 
ment engineering, industrial manage- 
ment, or other related educational 
fields. 


(2) Management eligibility, or first grade 
or other equivalent _ eligibilities; 
and 


(3 


~— 


Training or working experience in 
management analysis. 


The staff will take charge of the fol- 
lowing suggested areas: 


(1) Organization and Methods 


(a) Studies and evaluates present or- 
ganizational relationships, looks 
for overlapping in the assignment 
of functions and lack of under- 
standing of responsibilities; and 
recommends organizational 
changes, assignment and distri- 
bution of functions, definition of 
jobs and duties, etc. 


(b) Studies existing procedures and 
methods and recommends im- 
provements; examines flow of 
work and determines reasons for 
excessive time lags and backlogs; 
examines costs of operations and 


sree 
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suggests ways to reduce them; 
determines needs for manage- 
ment controls and initiates mea- 
sures to strengthen this arm of 
management; looks for places 
where mechanical equipment will 
improve operations and from time 
to time tests the utilization of 
such equipment; and _ prepares 
procedural manuals, and other 
administrative issuance. 


(2) Development and Training 


(a) 


(b) 


Designs systems for program- 
ming, planning, scheduling, 
coordinating and reporting 
activities and work perfor- 
mances; develops administrative 
and other reporting systems to 
follow up work assignments for 
control purposes to insure con- 
formance with goals and targets; 
develops systems for simplifying 
and standardizing forms design 
and control; and develops ways 
to validly measure work per- 
formance. 


Studies technical aspects of per-, 


sonnel utilization and recom- 
mends measures that will en- 
hance the effectiveness of the 
agency’s training program; prov- 
ides technical advice and assist- 
ance for carrying out effective 
agency management and super- 
visory training programs. 


(3) General Management, Assistance 


(a) 


Develops techniques and systems 
for general management pur- 
poses including the giving of ad- 
vice on such special manage- 
ment areas as fiscal administra- 
tion and budgeting, personnel 
management, etc.; prepares spe- 
cial reports, and undertakes other 


assignments requested by the 


agency head, which do not come 
within the responsibility of other 
staff elements. 


Government Training Program 


Mr. Jesus V. Garilao, Government 
Training Coordinator, recently an- 
nounced three projects now being un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice. (1) The current training prog- 
rams in government agencies are be- 
ing studied to evaluate their effect- 
iveness and to determine training 
needs. (2) A central training office 
is being established to develop, collect, 
and provide training materials and 
tools. These facilities, which will in- 
clude projectors, public address sys- 
tems and other audio-visual aids, will 
be available to training officers. (3) 
Training guides and standards will also 
be distributed to assist the training 
officers in the actual conduct of their 
programs. 


Laws That Weaken the 
Merit System* 


The Bureau of Civil Service urges 
the Fourth Congress of the Philip- 
pines to repeal four statutes which 
are inconsistent with the constitu- 
tional requirement that appointments 
to civil service positions shall be made 
“only according to merit and fitness 
to be determined as far as practicable 
by competitive examination.” These 
laws are Republic Acts No. 186, 1079, 
1080 and 1844. 


Under R.A. 186 (1947), an employee 
with 10 years of service ipso facto be- 
comes a civil service eligible. More than 
2000 government employees acquired 
civil service status under this act with- 
out taking competitive examinations. 
As Dep. Comm. Rasalan commented: 
“Even a liberal construction fails to 


* Condensed from a memorandum “Re- 
public Acts 186, 1079, 1080, and 1844 should 
be repealed,” prepared by G. Rasalan, De- 
puty Commissioner of Civil Service. 
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produce the conviction that Art. XII 
of the Constitution sanctions service 
in the government, however long, as a 
valid substitute for the competitive 
examination.” 


Republic Act No. 1079 (1954) 
grants life time eligibility to all civil 
service eligibles. According to Mr. 
Rasalan, the law disregarded the ‘“‘in- 
evitability of changes not only in the 
personnel needs of the government but 
also in the general adaptability and 
fitness of the employees.” He cited 
the possible case of a stenographer 
who had passed an examination ten 
years ago but had done virtually no 
typing since that time. . 


Republic Act No. 1080 (1954) per- 
mits the conversion of bar and board 
examinations into general civil serv- 
ice eligibility, provided the candidate 
(1) is appointed to a position requir- 
ing knowledge of his particular pro- 
fession and (2) had acquired experi- 
ence in such position for at least 
two years. Deputy Commissioner Ra- 
salan believes, however, that the bar 
and board tests are not the proper 
examinations contemplated in the 
Constitution to test merit and fitness 
for appointment to the civil service. 


In 1957, this law was amended by 
R.A. 1844 which does away with the 
two prerequisites to conversion of bar 
or board examinations to civil service 
eligibility. Thus, Mr. Rasalan ob- 
served that “it is not an uncommon 
spectacle to see doctors, nurses, phar- 
macists, and lawyers applying for 
clerical positions that do not require 
the exercise of their profession.” 


One effect of these laws that grant 
eligibility by indirection, according to 


Attorney Rasalan, is to place at an 
unfair disadvantage young men and 
women who may be well qualified for 
governmental employment but who 
have no opportunity to take examina- 
tions. Examinations are not compe- 
titive when they are limited, as are 
bar and board tests, to special groups 
whose training is not relevant to the 
purpose for which eligibility is estab- 
lished. 


Deputy Commissioner Rasalan con- 
cluded that “our merit system in the 
Philippines has not completely passed 
what is called the ethical or reform 
stage. There is plenty to be done in 
the way of educating our people as to 
the basic philosophy of the merit 
system, and it is hoped that the pre- 
sent administration . . would now 
consider the deterrent effects of Re- 
public Acts No. 186, 1079, 1080 and 
1844 and delete them from our sta- 
tute books.” 


General Tax Study Launched 


The Tax Advisory Board, original- 
ly created in 1955 by Administrative 
Order No. 160, was recently revital- 
ized with the appointment of several 
persons familiar with taxation prob- 
lems. Headed by the Secretary of 
Finance, the Board has been asked 
by President Garcia to recommend 
measures to: 


1) Effect an equitable distribution 
of tax burdens among all classes 
of taxpayers; 


2) Make the tax collection more ef- 
ficient and effective; 


3) Prevent tax evasion; and 


4) Insure adequate revenues for the 
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national government in order to 
finance the expanding state serv- 
ices and public improvement 
projects. 


In its meeting on December 17, 1957, 
the tax body adopted the following re- 
commendations for submission to the 
President and Congress: (1) increase 
tax rates and impose new levies; (2) 
withdraw “too much money” in cir- 
culation; and (3) expand the collec- 
tion arms of the government. 


Proposed Reforms in Real Property 
Tax Administration 


A Special Tax Revision Commission 
was created last April, 19571 to which 
was assigned the “duty and responsi- 
bility... to make a comprehensive in- 
vestigation and study of the laws, 
practices, and policies relating to or 
affecting the assessment, levy, and col- 
lection of real estate taxes in the Phil- 
ippines, including the study of organ- 
izational patterns and personnel poli- 
cies.” In October of this year, the Re- 
search Staff of the Commission, 
headed by Mr. Justiniano G. Castillo,” 
submitted its report. The following 
were the main findings: 


1. On assessment. The level of as- 
sessed valuation in relation to the le- 
gal standard varies greatly in the 25 
provinces and cities surveyed, — from 
21 per cent in Batangas to 125 per 
cent in Zamboanga del Sur. The me- 
dian assessment ratio for the entire 
sample of 11,102 transactions studied 
was 42%; in other words, the pro- 
perty tax on the “average” parcel of 
real estate in the Philippines is only 


1 Administrative Order No. 240. 
2 Chief, Division of Provincial & Munici- 
pal Finance, Department of Finance. 


42% of what it would be, as provided 
by assessment laws. Separately con- 
sidered, the assessment level in cities 
is higher than in provinces, although 
with no very significant difference. 
Assessment inequalities exist within 
each province and each city, between 
provinces, between cities, and between 
classes of property. 


2. On the tax levy. The tax rate 
in 45 of the 53 provinces is fixed at 
the general statutory maximum — one 
per cent of the assessed valuation. In 
the case of cities, only five levy the 
maximum permitted by their chart- 
ers. There is general agreement that 
any arbitrary maximum tax rate, im- 
posed from above, has the effect of 
stifling local initiative and/or creat- 
ing greater demands upon the nation- 
al government. 


3. On tax collection. In 1956, cur- 
rent collections from real property tax 
varied from 21 percent in Cotabato to 
77 percent in Cebu; and from 8 per- 
cent in Marawi City to 90 percent 
in the City of Manila. Poor collection 
was found to be partly due to lack 
of educational background, training ex- 
perience or “know-how” on the part of 
tax collectors. 


4. On organization and personnel. 
Inadequate personnel and pressure of 
office work limit sharply the field 
work of local assessors. Of the 53 
provinces, only 27 have provincial as- 
sessors although Commonwealth Act 
No. 470 authorizes the appointment 
of one in each province. In the case 
of cities, 16 out of 27 have assessors. 
In the remaining 26 provinces and 11 
cities, the provincial treasurers and 
city treasurers are ex-officio assessors. 
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From the findings of its reseach 
staff, the Special Tax Revision Com- 
mission will formulate its recommend- 
ations to improve real property tax 
administration in the Philippines. The 
Commission is expected to submit its 
proposals to the President before De- 
cember 30, 1957. 


Grants Available for Research in 
Community Development 


The Community Development Re- 
search Council, U.P. is ready to accept 
applications for research grants. A 
research project should have applied 
value to the Community Development 
Program of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. Professors and graduate stu- 
dents from the U.P. and other univer- 
sities are qualified as research scien- 
tists. 


The Research Council, in its meet- 
ing on November 22, 1957, approved 
the research proposals of Mr. Buena- 
ventura M. Villanueva and Mrs. Mary 
Hollnsteiner. Their projects are, res- 
pectively, “A Critical Study of the 
Competence of Barrio Citizens to Con- 
duct Self-Government” and “Dynamics 
of Powers in a Philippine Municipal- 
ity”. Four other research applications 
are being considered. 


Seminars and Conferences 


A seminar was recently conducted 
by the College of Agriculture, U.P. 
and the Presidential Assistant on Com- 
munity Development on November 25- 
28, 1957. Having for its theme “Co- 
ordination Through Understanding of 
Community Development”, the semi- 
nar aimed to orient top government 
officials from eight provinces in Lu- 
zon where community development 


projects will be extended. Problems 
discussed were: 


1) What will be the role of elective of- 
ficials in the Community Development Prog- 
ram? 


2) How does a province plan its own 
community development program? 


3) How may coordination be achieved 
from the national to the barrio level? 


4) How may self-help be promoted and 
departmental objectives be achieved 
through the grants-in-aid? 


5) What are the functions of the Provin- 
cial and Municipal Development Councils? 


The Public Administration Advisors 
of the International Cooperation Admi- 
nistration Missions in the Far East 
held a conference in Manila on Decem- 
ber 2-6, 1957. The purpose of the con- 
ference was “to establish a basis for 
sound public administration and the 
development of administrative leader- 
ship.” Among the speakers were Do- 
minador R. Aytona, Budget Commis- 
sioner and Carlos P. Ramos, Director 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, whose papers are published in 
this issue of the Journal. 


The 1957 Convention of the Philip- 
pine Association of College and Univ- 
ersity Professors, held on October 26- 
27, had for its theme “Higher Educa- 
tion and Research.” Topics discussed 
were (1) Research and the Professor, 
(2) Research and the Students, (3) 
Research and the Institution, and (4) 
Research and the Public. 


In-Service Training 


On personnel management. Held 
from September 30 to November 29, 
1957, a training program was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Civil Service 
for 19 personnel officers in various 
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government agencies. Guest speaker 
during their commencement program 
was H_ B. Reyes, former member of 
the Government Survey and Reorgan- 
ization Commission. 


On auditing. Thirty-two trainees 
recently completed a six-week seminar 
on the new auditing system sponsored 
by the General Auditing Office. Guest 
Speaker during the closing ceremonies 
of the seventh seminar was Dominador 
R. Aytona, Budget Commissioner. 


On statistics. The eighth in-service 
institute of the Statistical Center of 
the University of the Philippines end- 
ed last month. Guest speaker during 
the graduation of 25 trainees was 
Pedro Hernaez, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Industries. 


On community development (CD). 
A two-week (Nov. 6-20, 1957) super- 
visory training program was conduct- 
ed jointly by the Presidential Assist- 
ant on Community Development and 
the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, U.P. for Provincial CD Of- 
ficers, Municipal CD Officers, Home 
Demonstrators and Agriculturists. The 
purpose of the conference was to ex- 
pose the trainees to an understand- 
ing of administrative management ne- 
cessary to their work as field coordi- 
nators and supervisors. 


On educational leadership. The U.P. 
College of Education and the Bureau 
of Public Schools are conducting a 
one-year course on Cooperative Educa- 
tional Leadership. With seven acade- 
mic supervisors enrolled, the program 
aims “to provide a special graduate 
course for school administrators by 
means of inter-disciplinary cooperation 
of the total faculty resources of 
the U.P. ...” 


On industrial leadership. The fourth 
Provincial Plant Training Institute 
and the 16th Supervisory Training In- 
stitute were recently conducted by the 
Industrial Development Center for the 
Bacnotan Cement Industries, Inc. and 
the Insular Life FGU Insurance Group, 
respectively. The programs are de- 
signed to enhance greater productiv- 
ity and business efficiency in differ- 
ent manufacturing enterprises. 


Professional Organizations 


The Public Administration Week 
which the Society for Public Admini- 
stration in the Philippines (SPAP) 
sponsors in November of every year 
has been postponed to June 1958. The 
Regional Conference on Public Admi- 
nistration in Southeast Asia will also 
be held during that month. The 1958 
officers of the Society will be elected 
in January 1958. The present officers 
are: 


Primitivo de Leon — President 
Ignacio Coloma — Vice President 
Independencia Drilon — Secretary 
Conchita Adamos — Treasurer 
Honesto Mendoza — Auditor 
Avelino Lim — PRO 


The Personnel Officers Association 
of the Philippines will sponsor a three- 
day national conference on personnel 
administration early in 1958. Pro- 
posed topics are “Staffing the Per- 
sonnel Office’, “Selling Your Person- 
nel Program’, “The Complementary 
Roles of the Central Personnel Agency 
and the Line Agencies” and “Creating 
an Inter-Agency Personnel Council.” 
Officers of the Association are: 


Jose del Castillo — President 
Mario Balmaceda — Vice-President 
Ponciano Pineda — Secretary 
Ligaya Jorge — Treasurer 
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Benjamin David — Auditor 
Marcos Olaso — Business Manager 
Perpetuo M. Virtusio — PRO 


In a program on October 25, 1957, 
the Government Training Officers’ 
Association of the Philippines honored 
outstanding training officers and 
agencies that have taken the lead in 
promoting in-service training. Invited 
guest speaker was Manual Lim, Secre- 
tary of Education and Chairman, Gov- 
ernment Advisory Board for In-service 
Training. Officers of the Associa- 
tion are: 


Roman C, Tuazon — President 

Jose Ramirez — Vice-President 

Ligaya Jorge — Secretary 

Maria Velono — Assistant Secretary 
Simeon Agustin — Treasurer 

Nicasio de Leon — Assistant Treasurer 
Cirilo Miran — Auditor 

Bayani Aquino — PRO 

Teofilo Santos — PRO 


The Philippine Political Science As- 
sociation (PPSA) has been invited to 
become a member of the International 
Political Science Association. Neces- 
sary arrangements are now being fin- 
alized. During the last months, the 
PPSA has been conducting research 
on problems of nationality, govern- 
ment and politics in Southeast Asia 
and laws on local administration in 
the Philippines. The present officers 
of the PPSA, founded two years ago, 
are: 

Jose Aruego — President 

Ric Drilon — Vice-President 


Mamerto Ventura — Secretary 
Quirino Austria — Treasurer 


Newly-elected officers of the Phil- 
ippine Historical Association are: 


Nicolas Zafra — President 

George L. Revilla — Vice-President 
Leopoldo R. Serrano — Treasurer 
Esteban A. de Ocampo — Secretary 


Three recent books published under 
the auspices of the Association are: 
(1) La Soberania Monacol by M. H. 
del Pilar as translated by E. Alonzo, 
(2) Biographies of Plaridel, Bonifacio. 
and Jacinto by E. de los Santos, and 
(3) the second number of the Bulletin 
of the Association. 


Speakers during the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Philippine Sociolo- 
gical Society were Ariston Estrada 
and Grace Lumba, President and 
Treasurer, respectively, of the Society. 
In this December meeting, Dr. Ariston 
spoke on ‘Education in the Social Set- 
ting’”’ and Dr. Lumba, on “Crowd and 
Public Opinion”. The other officers 
of the Society are Charles Houston, 
Vice President and Belen T. Medina, 
Secretary. 


Harry Brenn, former Director of the 
International Cooperation Admunistra- 
tion in the Philippines was the Guest 
Speaker in a recent seminar conducted 
by the League of Administratwe Ex- 


ecutives. The officers of the League 
are: 
Antonio G. Perez President 
Victor A. Lim Vice-President 
Canuto G. Manuel Secretary 
Conrado R. Pascual Treasurer 
Francisco Sacay PRO 


The Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines will conduct 
a seminar on industrial relations in 
February, 1958. Officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: 


Perfecto S. Sison President 
Quintin S. Doromal Vice-President 
Lilia R. Oblepias Secretary 
Marinela K. Katigbak Treasurer 
Ricardo C. Galang PRO 
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Rockefeller Grants to U.P. 


The University of the Philippines 
recently received a $335,500 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
amount is broken down as follows: 


$201,500 to the Institute of Econo- 
mic Development and Research for 
the construction of a library building, 
acquisition of library meterials, and 
the training of staff; 


$94,000 to the Institute of Public 
Administration for its research and 
staff development programs. Under 
this grant, five staff members will be 
able to write their doctoral disserta- 
tions; 

$40,000 to the Statistical Center for 
a program of training scholarships 
for statisticians, chiefly from Indone- 
sia, Malaya, Thailand, and Vietnam. 


Regional Conference on 
Public Administration 


In preparation of the Regional Con- 
ference on Public Administration, a 
Working Party will convene in Saigon 


on February 7-13, 1958. The preli- 
minary meeting has been called to de- 
fine the objectives of the Southeast 
Asia conference and to finalize the 
agenda and procedures. Carlos P. Ra- 
mos, Director of the Institute of Pub- 
he Administration and project direct- 
or of the conference and Jose V. Abue- 
va, Chief of Research, IPA will repre- 
sent the Philippines in Saigon. 


The Regional Conference, an Insti- 
tute’s project will be held on June 15- 
28, 1958 — under the sponsorship 
of the Philippine Government. Baguio 
will be the site of the conference on 
its first week. The second week, 
which will be held in Manila, will coin- 
cide with the national celebration of 
Public Administration Week. 


Special Note 


‘Performance Budgeting in the Phil- 
ippines”, an article written by Dr. Mal- 
colm Parsons, appeared in the sum- 
mer, 1957 issue of Public Administra- 
tion Review (US.) 





Documents Section 


Management Practices: 
A Report of the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission (Feb. 1956)* 





Editors’ Note: 


In February of 1956 the Philippine Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission submitted to President Ramon Magsaysay 61 proposals for changes 
in the administrative organization of the National administration. Fifty-three 
of these proposals were recommended to Congress by the President, and thirty- 
three received Congressional approval. 


The Commission’s proposals were published in more than 30 monographs, 
each dealing with a department or agency of government, or with a general 
problem of administration. The student of public administration will find in 
these reports a rather systematic body of theory regarding administrative or- 
ganization and management, as well as a large number of specific criticisms 
of the existing Philippine system and proposals for change. 


Perhaps the report that has the broadest application to public administra- 
tion in general is the one on Management Practices. The proposal was among 
those that were approved by the Congress in 1956, and that was subsequently 
implemented in part by Exec. Order No. 279 on November 7, 1957. Pages 7-8 and 
11-12 of that monograph entitled “Report, Findings and Recommendations” 
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is reproduced here. 


INTRODUCTION 


Improvement of management practices in 
the government involves two aspects of 
equal importance. One is the analysis of 
management problems and the development 
of improved policies, methods, techniques, 
and work habits. The other, and by far 
the most neglected one to date, concerns the 
creation and execution of a_ well-defined 
program to assure systematic installation of 
these improvements. This report deals with 
both aspects of the problem. 


Many of the techniques of management 
are well known. Most of them can be found 
in any good textbook. Nearly all can be ap- 
plied by competent Government employees. 


* The Task Force which prepared this 
particular report consisted of Budget Com- 
missioner Dominador R. Aytona, chairman, 
Senator Cipriano P. Primicias and Con- 
gressman Isidro C. Kintanar. 
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In the course of its survey, the Commission 
found reports prepared more than twenty 
years ago containing good ideas which were 
never adopted and possibly never even consi- 
dered by officials who were in a position to 
adopt them. During the past five years, 
many good reports containing sound recom- 
mendations have been prepared by Govern- 
ment employees and students of public ad- 
ministration. Other officials and employees 
interviewed during the course of the survey 
expressed constructive ideas for management 
improvement. The problem then is not ig- 
norance of management techniques. 


In the opinion of the Commission, there 
are three major obstacles to the improve- 
ment of management practices in the Gov- 
ernment today: 


1. Leadership 


There is no one office or official in the 
Government responsible for promoting 
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good management or empowered to take 
steps to achieve it. Efforts made thus far 
have been scattered and uncoordinated 
and most of those noted by the Commis- 
sion were made under the direction of 
strong administrators at department or 
bureau level. 


2. Motivation 


There is little incentive for Govern- 
ment employees to do their jobs better. 
The present performance evaluation sys- 
tem fails to recognize outstanding per- 
formance. Job security appears to be af- 
fected slightly, if at all, by job competence. 
Promotions depend more upon the avail- 
ability of the right “item” than upon 
good performance. There is every reason 
why Government employees should fear 
efficiency and economy and few reasons 
why they should promote it. 


3. Legislative Restrictions 


This takes three forms. First, Depart- 
ment Secretaries and other agency heads 
usually are not given sufficient authority 
to manage their organizations effectively. 
Second, public laws frequently confuse 
and obstruct good administration either 
by their extremely broad language or by 
their specific detailed restrictions. Third, 
political influence is everpresent, to the 
extent where many agency heads are re- 
luctant to initiate management improve- 
ments which may affect influential em- 
ployees or curtail popular activities. 


The Commission concludes, therefore, that 
these three obstacles must be overcome if the 
Sxecutive Branch is to be managed effi- 
ciently and economically. The recommen- 
dations contained in this report are de- 
signed to provide the leadership required, to 
assure government employees some degree 
of recognition for good performance, and to 
grant sufficient authority to the heads of 
major entities for improving the organiza- 
tion and management of their agencies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
GENERAL POLICY 


A. Strengthen management and planning 
entities of the Executive Branch and 
develop them as management arms of 
the Chief Executive. 


Staff offices designed to assist the Pres- 
ident in planning and managing Govern- 
ment affairs are being developed but are 
not yet fully effectual. Their scope should 
be expanded, their prestige enhanced, their 
personnel better trained, and their mis- 
sionary work intensified. 


Reorganization of the Civil Service sys- 
tem is being proposed in the Report on 
Personnel. Other reports contain recom- 
mendations on intelligence, economic plan- 
ning, national security, and other staff 
agencies, as well as on the Office of the 
President itself. This report offers spe- 
cial recommendations on several manage- 
ment staff entities. 


As a corollary to the strengthening of 
management staff functions, operating 
responsibilities should be decentralized to 
the lowest level consistent with effective 
control. Routine operations should be 
transferred from the Office of the Pres- 
ident to other entities. The regular line 
departments should become the principal 
executive agencies for all programs. More 
attention should be given to the manage- 
ment of emergency controls and business 
operations within established management 
systems. 


Inaugurate and promote a permanent 
high-level program for the continuous 
improvement of methods, techniques, 
standards and practices utilized through- 
out the Government. 


Efforts have been made to improve 
management practices in the Government. 
Excellent recommendations have been pre- 
pared. While a few outstanding achieve- 
ments could be cited, efforts toward im- 
provement have generally been scattered, 
sporadic and uncoordinated. As a result, 
sound recommendations have lain dorm- 
ant for lack of technical guidance and con- 
sistent administrative pressure to imple- 
ment them. 


Administrative leadership of a high 
order is needed to sustain interest in an 
improvement program, gain acceptance 
of proposed changes, and win recognition 
for agencies, officials and employees mak- 
ing an outstanding contribution to the 
program. A high degree of technical com- 
petence is required to seek out and pre- 
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sent the best solutions and assist in the 
installation of approved recommendations. 
A conscientious, determined attitude on 
the part of employees at all levels is need- 
ed to make the solutions work. 


Require that legislative proposals initiat- 
ed by components of the Executive 
Branch be introduced into the Congress 
only through certification of necessity 
by the President. 


There is no system for processing and 
reviewing proposed legislation initiated 
by the various components of the Execu- 
tive Branch, with the result that many 
proposals are at variance with declared 
policies, established programs or ap- 
proved budgets. An executive policy 
governing submission of proposed legis- 
lation coming from subordinate offices 
should be promulgated. Furthermore, su- 
bordinate offices should be required to 
submit all legislative proposals to their 
respective departments for certification 
and endorsement to the effect that said 
proposals conform to the general program 
of the administration of the bills in con- 
flict with existing administrative policies. 


Plans should be made for the establish- 
ment of a staff unit in the Office of the 
President or in the Budget Commission 
responsible for reviewing, coordinating, 
and drafting legislative proposals to be 
certified by the President. It is not re- 
commended that such a unit be established 
now, but that it be done after current 
reorganization plans have taken effect. 


Encourage more discriminate use of the 
power to create ad hoc committees, 
boards, commissions and other special 
bodies which tend to undermine the au- 
thority, responsibility and efficiency of 
regular government entities, 


It is a practice in the Philippines to 
create special bodies to perform adminis- 
trative functions, For the month of 
July, 1954, for instance, six committees 
were created by Executive Order to per- 
form diverse functions mostly administra- 
tive in nature. While the desire for ex- 
peditious implementation of governmental 
policies and programs may be the motiva- 
tion behind their creation, the indiscrimi- 
nate creation of special bodies violates the 


principle of command unity in manage- 
ment and dissipates the responsibility for 
achieving the desired objectives. 


A remedial measure would be to revi- 
talize the regular entities and hold them 
firmly to their responsibilities. This 
would give the departments wider lati- 
tude and greater incentive for managing 
activities at the departmental level. New 
functions and activities should thereafter 
be assigned to existing entities if at all 
possible. Special bodies would then be 
required only for truly special purposes. 


Encourage more discriminate use of the 
power to grant independent authority 
directly to bureau or division heads, 
either by law or by Executive Order, 


The practice of granting independent 
authority directly to bureaus and divisions 
of a department through Republic Acts or 
Executive Orders reduces the authority 
of department heads and splits the res- 
ponsibility for management of depart- 
mental affairs. Bureau autonomy beyond 
departmental control removes supervisory 
power of the department head and results 
in uncoordinated and disintegrated prog- 
rams which might actually block the major 
mission of the department. 


The inclusion of detailed stipulations in 
appropriation acts tends to increase the 
employment of personnel on an arbitrary 
basis. Without authority to determine 
bureau policy, approve bureau programs 
or make minor organization and staffing 
changes in bureau structure, the depart- 
ment head is literally without authority 
to manage the component parts of the 
department, 


Functions should be assigned to the de- 
partment or other major entity as a 
whole. Authorities should be granted to 
the head of the entity, subject to such re- 
delegation as may be appropriate. The 
head of the entity should be held fully ac- 
countable for the management of the en- 
tity and all its component parts. 


Strengthen the internal management of 
regular departments and other major 
entities, and look to them to relieve the 
President of detailed supervisory bur- 
dens. 
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The organization structure of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch is large and unwieldy. 
There are over fifty entities reporting 
directly to the President. Directing the 
work of so many entities is in itself an 
impossible task. For every routine admi- 
nistrative transaction performed by the 
President, some important executive action 
lies dormant, 


The President should be relieved of all 
routine functions by assigning them to the 
regular departments and other major en- 
tities. He should have the power to de- 
legate executive authorities, fix policies, 
approve programs, and approve major 
changes in organization patterns. He 
should be responsible for the coordination 
and integration of departmental activi- 
ties. 


The head of each regular department or 
other major entity should in turn have 
complete authority and total responsibility 
for managing the entity within the frame- 
work of existing laws, appropriations and 
executive orders. He should be allowed to 
reorganize subordinate components, reas- 
sign personnel, modify processes and pro- 
cedures, and take such other internal ac- 
tion as may be required to promote effi- 
ciency and economy. Only in this man- 
ner can good management ultimately be 
achieved. 


G. Accelerate and expand the Government's 
management training program to en- 
large the critically small number of sea- 
soned administrators and management 
technicians now available. 


There is a dearth of seasoned administra- 
tors and management specialists. A prog- 
ram of in-service training has been launched 
by the Institute of Public Administration and 
approximately 2,606 government employees 
have taken courses in Organization and Man- 
agement, Personnel Administration, and 
other related fields. However, the propor- 
tion of those who have undergone training to 
the total number of approximately 200,000 
national government employees, is still in- 
significant. The Civil Service Commission 
should take a more aggressive lead in pro- 
moting employee training. Its policies and 
regulations should encourage the development 
of understudies. Its procedures and stand- 


ards should recognize in-service training as a 
major factor in placements, transfers and 
promotions. Measures should be taken to as- 
sure productive utilization of skills developed 
through Government programs; particular at- 
tention should be given to the placement of 
specialists trained abroad at Government 
expense, 


1. Encourage Government agencies to 
developed their own training programs 
under the guidance of the Civil Service 
Commission, with technical assistance by 
the Budget Commission, the Institute of 
Public Administration and other profes- 
sional and technical organizations, 


Training is a line function. To be truly 
effective, it should be planned and su- 
pervised by those who are to gain or lose 
by the results. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is the natural leader of the cam- 
paign for better-trained personnel, many 
institutions can provide technical assist- 
ance, but the ultimate responsibility for 
training must rest with the entity by 
whom the personnel are employed. 


2. Initiate Junior Management Trainee 
Programs for career employees, to pre- 
pare promising young administrators to 
assume future management responsibility. 


One of the weaknesses characteristic of 
most civil service systems is the failure 
to direct the course of outstanding em- 
ployees in such a way as to harness their 
full talents for public benefit. The Philip- 
pine Government is fortunate in having a 
large body of young, well-educated public 
servants. Efforts made now to guide 
their advanced training will pay huge di- 
vidends in the years to come. 


3. Expand and support training prog- 
rams of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration on management and personnel ad- 
ministration. 


4. Encourage fellowships and scholar- 
ships in public administration under Gov- 
ernment auspices or technical assistance 
programs. 


The Institute of Public Administration 
has rendered outstanding service in train- 
ing public administrators, NEC-ICA fel- 
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lowships and scholarships have contributed 
to the fund of public skills. These and si- 
riilar programs should be continued, and 
expanded if possible. However, they 
should be integrated more closely into the 
total Government program, with major 
emphasis on the agency’s responsibility 
for training as a line function. 


Improve systems of administrative com- 
munication up and down the admi- 
nistrative hierarchy and between head- 
quarters and field offices. 


There is no formal system of inter- 
agency or intra-agency communication. 
Communication of administrative policies 
is weak. Policies and procedures are sel- 
dom put in written form and those which 
have been reduced to writing are not 
clearly worded in most instances. These 
defects are natural phenomena in an or- 
ganization as new as the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, The results, however, are un- 
certainty and lack of a sense of direction 
on the part of the first-line supervision 
or, worse yet, differing interpretations far 
from their intended meaning. 


Communication is a two-way flow of in- 
struction and information. Organization 
structure should, among other things, pro- 
vide the means by which those who need 
to know get the right information at the 
right time. It should facilitate coordina- 
tion so that policies can be translated into 
action. Employees at every level of the 
administrative hierarchy must share the 
responsibility for passing on official in- 
formation, up and down. 


An understanding of the objective of the 
organization makes for high morale and 
promotes a sense of loyalty to the organi- 
zation which in turn increases efficiency. 
These must be developed through the pro- 
per use of communication techniques. To 
promote better working relationships with- 
in the purview of approved policies, the 
following techniques should be adopted. 
Special attention should be given to their 
application in decentralizing work opera- 
tions to field offices. 


1. Utilize administrative manuals as 
the primary channel of communication for 


standing policies, procedures, standards 
and guides. 


Administrative manuals, supplemented 
by memoranda and verbal information, 
can be a dynamic force in crystallizing 
agency objectives and policies as well as 
fixing standards for their execution. 


2. Encourage exchange of information 
and ideas among personnel by use of staff 
conferences and committee meetings. 


Staff conferences and committee meet- 
ings should be used, within reason, to 
improve upward, downward and horizon- 
tal communication. Meetings of this sort 
enable members to gain awareness of 
problems, reach decisions on important 
or complex issues and gain acceptance and 
execution of such decisions. Furthermore, 
they are a way of promoting a sense of 
unity and team spirit among supervisors 
at all levels and between supervisory and 
non-supervisory employees. 


3. Provide sufficient flexibility in all 
procedures to encourage horizontal com- 
munication on matters which could be re- 
solved by subordinate supervisors with- 
out referral to: higher authority. 


Horizontal contact among employees of 
the same level can simplify tremendously 
the problems of supervision. It can re- 
lieve upper level supervisors of many rou- 
tine transactions now flowing through a 
pyramid of successive levels rather than 
in a direct horizontal line. Signature and 
transmission of routine correspondence is 
a good example. 


4. Improve reporting systems on worl: 
assignments, progress and continuous 
evaluation of results. 


The value of systematic reporting is not 
given due recognition by top management. 
There is an apparent neglect to provide 
adequate reportorial channels. Reports 
on work accomplished are often faulty 
and inaccurate. There is need for stabiliz- 
ing and standardizing the preparation of 
reports for purposes of statistical inter- 
pretation and analysis. Systematic report- 
ing procedures can acquaint management 
with the progress and problems of its or- 
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to 


ganization and personnel and provide the 
basis for continuous evaluation and follow 
up. 

Improve the techniques of work prog- 
ramming, measurement, scheduling and 
control, 


Management is the art of getting things 
done. The major task of public officials 
is to assure efficiency in the operation of 
government machinery. This responsi- 
bility entails the installation and enforce- 
ment of a system to insure the orderly 
flow of work with a minimum loss of time, 
effort and money. Such a system, if 
utilized properly, will save much of the 
time now consumed by top and middle 
management on inconsequential and time- 
consuming matters which can be delegated 
to subordinates. 


The concept of systematic and orderly 
movement is an essential attribute of man- 
agement. A systematized flow of pro- 
duction in routine operations is based on 
certain fundamental principles represent- 
ing steps in a process which have to be 
undertaken in a sequential order. 


There is no sound production process 
that is not preceded by a plan. In the 
Philippine bureaucratic system, there 
seems to be no concrete form of work 
planning. Greater attention should be 
given to long-range programming and, 
if there is urgent need for accomplish- 
ment of major projects, they should be 
set on a priority basis. 


1. Work planning should emanate from 
the top executive level and extend to the 
lowest performance level. 


Attempts at long-range planning have 
been made but, in general, they have not 
been supported by policy-making and ex- 
ecutive officials. These should be en- 
couraged. 


Concrete schedules of work assignments 
and completion dates should be utilized 
more widely. 


Most failures in work planning result 
from failure to tell the operating groups 
what is expected of them or failure to 
gain their cooperation. There should be 
frequent consultation between the plan- 
ning group and the operating groups to 
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foster better cooperation and thorough 
coordination along the lower working 
levels. 


8. Manpower utilization should be im- 
proved by preserving the proper numerical 
balance between the technical and profes- 
sional group and the unskilled group, and 
by distributing workload more realistic- 
ally. 


There is an unbalanced distribution of 
personnel versus workload. Some entities 
are overstaffed while others are under- 
manned. Some employees are overworked 
while others remain idle. There is an ex- 
cess of menial, unskilled employees over 
the professional and technical groups re- 
quired for the government service. These 
inequities should be corrected through ap- 
propriate work measurement and schedul- 
ing techniques. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
ORGANIZATION 


Create a Council of Administrative Man- 
agement. to improve administrative man- 
agement techniques and provide leader- 
ship to all entities of the Executive 
Branch in seeking solutions: to manage- 
ment problems. 


There is no one entity or official in the 
Government responsible for the improve- 
ment of management practices in the Gov- 
ernment. As a consequence, the adminis- 
tration of governmental affairs suffers a 
serious setback in the management phase. 
The need for an entity to sustain interest 
in and sponsor an active program of man- 
agement improvement is highly impera- 
tive. 


Create an Organization and Methods, Di- 
vision in the Budget Commission to pro- 
vide technical guidance in management 
improvement to other Government enti- 


ties. 


There is no adequate system for imple- 
mentation and follow-up of management 
planning and control techniques. This 
responsibility is left to individual enti- 
ties without benefit of central direction 
and coordination. While it is self-evident 
that good management is the responsibility 
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of each agency head, it is desirable to 
promote standard patterns for work pro- 
cesses, organization, procedures control 
and other administrative areas for pur- 
poses of consistency and coordination. 


Republic. Act No. 992, series of 1954, 
assigns responsibility to the Budget Com- 
mission to make detailed studies of de- 
partments and establishments for the pur- 
pose of securing greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the conduct of the public service. 
A permanent Organization and Methods 
Division should, therefore, be set up under 
the Budget Commission to implement 
management programs initiated by the 
Council of Administrative Management. 
It would set the general pattern of man- 
agement practices, giving the individual 
entities discretion to plan the details to 
suit their needs, provided they are in con- 
sonance with set standards. 


Research into the problems of adminis- 
trative management is a continuous prog- 
ram. One reorganization is not a panacea 
for all administrative ills. As the Govern- 
ment grows, new needs emerge, old func- 
tions may change by accretion to embrace 
broader responsibilities occasioned by 
growth of governmental services. Obso- 
lete ones disappear. Administrative or- 
ganization and management is a continu- 
ing process. A special entity to study 
problems of administration, locate and 
relocate and make adjustments of func- 
tions and activities to fit into the gen- 
eral framework of the administrative hier- 
archy, is seriously needed. Failure to do 
so will result in costly mistakes. 


To provide an efficient machinery for 
such purpose, the Organization and Me- 
thods Division of the Budget Commission 
should be headed by a permanent chief 
who has an intimate knowledge of the 
principles of public administration and of 
government practices. This unit should be 
staffed with highly trained and expe- 
rienced personnel well-versed in organiza- 
tion and management techniques, to an- 
alyze problems of administrative methods 
and procedures. 


Designate a management. assistant in 
each regular department or other major 
entity, responsible for assisting the 





head of the the entity in promoting effi- 
ciency and economy. 


All components of the Executive Branch 
are relatively new, having been establish- 
ed or re-established less than ten years 
ago. The Government itself is new, and 
public policies and programs have not 
yet become stabilized. Agency heads and 
their principal assistants are and must 
remain active in the formulation of public 
policies and programs. Unfortunately, 
however, these circumstances have led to 
pre-occupation with public policy at the 
expense of internal management. 


A great deal of work must be done over 
many years to perfect departmental or- 
ganization, staffing and work processes. 
Continuity of management philosophy and 
sustained pressure toward predetermined 
goals are essential to success. Each en- 
tity should have at least one officer or 
employee who can devote a_ substanial 
part of his time to the improvement of 
management practices. 


The management assistant should fili 
a key slot in the organization. He may 
be the Undersecretary, or the Adminis- 
trative Officer. Where funds are avail- 
able, a fulltime position may be estab- 
lished as Assistant to the Secretary, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Management Consultant, or 
any other appropriate title. Two essen- 
tial features of any such position are or- 
ganizational stature and a reasonable de- 
gree of freedom from routine details. 


Whatever his title, the management 
assistant should be designated by and 
responsible to the head of the entity. He 
should be qualified by training and exper- 
ience to understand the nature of manage- 
ment problems, to analyze objectively the 
facts underlying the problems, and to de- 
velop and present realistic solutions. He 
should possess qualities of leadership 
enabling him to gain the cooperation of 
departmental personnel at all levels. 


Great care should be exercised in se- 
lecting such a man, A qualified manage- 
ment assistant can save his organization 
and the Government many thousands of 
pesos in the next ten years. An incom- 
petent, inexperienced or self-seeking op- 
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portunist might prove very costly in terms 
of wasted manpower, misdirected or im- 
potent public policy, ineffectual public 
service, or simple extravagance. 


Establish in each major entity an Orga- 
nization and Methods Division, or other 
appropriate staff unit, to provide tech- 
nical assistance in the promotion of ef- 
ficiency and economy. 


This is a goal to be sought rather than 
one to be attained overnight. An ineffect- 
ual Organization and Methods staff is 
much worse than none at all. The effec- 
tiveness of such a staff group depends 
upon many factors other than the com- 
petence of its technicians, not the least 
of which is the management climate in 
which the group operates. 


The establishment of departmental units 
should be geared into the Government- 
wide program of management improve- 
ment. The Congress and the President 
have emphasized in unmistakable terms 
the need for better management. Other 
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sections of this report contain recommen- 
dations for promulgating Government- 
wide policies and standards. Still other 
reports contain recommendations bearing 
on our departmental organization, per- 
formance budgeting, training and utiliza- 
tion of personnel, and other aspects of 
organization and management. 


The first step toward establishment of 
an Organization and Methods Division in 
any entity should be to review carefully 
the scope and magnitude of the problems 
to be assigned to such a Division, the 
availability of personnel to staff the Divi- 
sion, the availability of funds to support 
it, and the probable acceptance of the Di- 
vision’s work by the other components 
of the entity. From this point on, assist- 
ance should be obtained from the Council 
of Adminitsrative Management, the Bud- 
get Commission, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, and other staff institutions of 
the Government who are in a position to 
aid in setting up the Division on a sound 
basis. 
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